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ENGINEERS AND FIRE PREVENTION | 


President Truman has proclaimed October 5-11, 
fire prevention week. 

This reminds us of the series of disastrous fires 
which happened less than a year ago. Among them 
were the hotel fires in Chicago and in Atlanta— 
both of which resulted in heavy loss of life and 
property damage. 

But the President’s proclamation also reminds 
us of the very deep obligation which professional 
engineers have in protecting the life and property 
of our communities. 

NSPE has never been unmindful of this obliga- 
tion. But even those who are most alert, those 
who deal with safety engineering every day, were 
shocked by the disastrous toll that this unleashed 
fury was taking. 

The magnitude of the problem was so great that 
the President of the United States decided to take 
action on a national scale. He appointed his Con- 
ference on Fire Prevention, which has functioned 
ever since under the general chairmanship of 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, who is also ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agency. 


Heavy Loss of Life and Property 

At the time of making this appointment, Presi- 
dent Truman said, “The serious loss of life and 
property resulting annually from fires causes me 
deep concern. I am sure that such unnecessary 
waste can be reduced. The substantial progress 
made in the science of fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection in this country during the past forty years 
convinces me that the means are available for 
limiting this unnecessary destruction.” 

The President’s act was a wise one. He called 
on “scientists,’—engineers and technically trained 
men—to apply the means and devices which they 
had developed over a period of time, to the solution 
of a very serious safety problem. It was truly a 
step in the direction of fire prevention rather than 
a move to strengthen and increase our devices and 
ability for fire fighting. 

Actually, with a truly professional attitude, engi- 
neers had already taken the field in the fight 
against fire. They were fully aware of their 
responsibilities to the public and were already 
taking steps to meet those responsibilities. 

NSPE President Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., issued his 
“call to arms” immediately after the Atlanta dis- 
aster. In it he outlined a four point program of 
action which professional engineers all over the 
country adopted as a starting point for their fire 
safety compaign. These four points were: 

(1) Immediate inspection by proper public offi- 
cials of all places of general assembly and 
occupancy, such as hotels, apartments, the- 
aters, movies, night clubs, schools, churches, 

 -@ommercial and industrial buildings. 

(2) This inspection to be followed by a report 
calling upon the respective owners of all 
such places to proceed immediately to elimi- 
nate any and all hazardous conditions—with 
a follow up to see that the job was done. 

(3) There should be an examination of existing 
building codes to ascertain and put into 


effect amendments as may be necessary to 

insure a building plan, as well as the use 

of construction methods and materials 

which result in the erection of safe fire | 
resisting structures. 

(4) Engineers should support, and when called 

upon, assist public officials in their efforts 

to enforce the law. P 

These were the original rallying points for the | °°™ 

profession in an intensified effort to combat the | 2 

fire menace. When President Truman appointed | !"¢: 

his Conference, it provided an added stimulus to | 1°" 

the program which the profession had already W 

started. It offered extremely valuable public * 

relations material which only the President of the ee 

Ts 


eles 


servi 


] 
United States could supply. | irst 
Now, 10 months after the Atlanta fire muc | bic 
progress has been made. Changes in adminstra. Pe 3 
tion of fire laws and regulations and changes in | 0 
the laws themselves which have and will continu 1 rcl 
to improve the general fire prevention picture have | hic 
been promoted and encouraged by many of our i “ 
state professional engineering societies. Such = 
changes have occurred in many states (See Jun |; 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, page 2). Others are sti” 7), 
working on the problem, but for all, the job is no | ieee: 
finished. Much work remains to be done. (os | 
The headlines have vanished. The orignal mo Mine 
mentum, furnished by an aroused public opinion, | ,y4. 
has diminished. In all too many state legislatures | ;4,,,;, 
and city and community governments the danger | ‘on, 
of fire seems remote. It is possible that the goo¢ |\1:4 
resolutions of ten months ago may be lost in the |... . 
efforts of men to deal with seemingly more impor- A 
tant current problems than fire prevention. bh 
Thus, the President has proclaimed fire preven- ag 
tion week at an appropriate time. It will serve 
as a reminder to professional engineers throughout 
the country that fire prevention is their responsi- 
bility, that they must act and follow through or \ = 
their programs in order to fulfill their obligation 5). 


to society. 


Day to Day and Year to Year ent’s 
Fire prevention is not a thing which can_be}mend | 
accomplished through revision of laws or through Georg: 
“jacking up” the administrators of laws. It is not | ‘EER, 
a thing which can be accomplished as a completed keenly 
job. The engineer—the scientist—can never say, _ 
“T have just completed the job of fire prevention Pa V 
and will now turn my efforts to something else.” ae | 
Fire prevention must be a continuing program. 
It must go on day to day and year to year. tisions 
An aroused public opinion will serve to provide | Georg; 
a starting force whenever and wherever disaster) (the 
from fire strikes. But it will never provide the}ton, ;; 
constant steady force for all the days and all thejina, ) 
years that are necessary to deal with the problem. |Howey 
Thus, the Professional Engineer—the man with len cc 
the training and the skill and the understanding} Since 
must continually bend his efforts to provide for rE: 
the safety of life and property from conflagration. ction 


His responsibility here is one part of what it Or 
means to be a professional engineer. OBE 


lerenc 
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FIRE PREVENTION PROGRESS 
NSPE GROUPS AND 


ry to In proclaiming Fire Prevention Week, President Truman said, “I earnestly request every citizen to 
© use < eliminate all possible causes of destructive fire in his home and in his place of business, and I urge 
rials |: that vigilance against fire be extended beyond Fire Prevention Week and zealously continued 
fire throughout the year.” The duty of the engineer is greater with respect to this request than is the 
duty of other citizens. The engineer must cooperate if we are to stop loss of life and property from 
pe this menace. Loss from fire cost the United States more than $560,000,000 in 1946. 
orts 


President Harry S. Truman is 
continuing his drive to reduce the 
annual loss of life and property from 
fire. He has proclaimed fire preven- 
tion week to be from October 5-11. 
ready While fire prevention week is ob- 
ublic served annually, it has a particular 
sf the | significance this year. It will be the 
irst fire prevention week since the 
| cries of tragic and costly holocausts 
mUCl | (hich resulted in the President’s ap- 
<ointment of his Conference on fire 
Ib ‘Srevention. These very serious fires 
‘tinuc itncluded the La Salle Hotel fire in 


have | Chicago and the Winecoff fire in At- 
four | anta. 


Suck | | 
Jun | Changes in Laws 


» Sti | The work of this Conference, and 
iS ne j ‘he efforts of the engineering profes- 
‘ion have resulted in some drastic 
‘hanges throughout the country in 
oth fire prevention laws and in their 
administration. Real strides have 
ange! made to remedy conditions 
8000 | which permitted the disasters of one 
vear ago. 
| An early step in the program was 
the holding of the President’s Con- 
jerence in Washington, D. C., May 
+8. This group adopted an Action 
Program which has been the basis 
jt procedure in many states. (See 
\MERICAN ENGINEER for June, page 
5). Meanwhile, certain states were 
‘ot content to wait for the Presi- 
ent’s conference to meet and recom- 
n bejmend a procedure. Among these was 
rough {Georgia (See June AMERICAN ENGI- 
is not | ‘EER, page 2) whose legislators were 
oleted keenly aware of danger from fire 
because of the. Atlanta Winecoff 


r the 
t the 
inted 
us to 


mo 
inion, 
tures 


even: 
serve 
ghout 
rh ov 
ition 


sa 
do blaze which was particularly close to 
» and which was perhaps the 


most tragic of the conflagrations 
Bram. |cbout that time. (For data on pro- 
|visions and Administration of the 
ovide |Georgia Law, see page 5.) 

sastel') Other states had already taken ac- 
le the|tion, including Rhode Island, Indi- 
I] the}ina, New York, and Washington. 
blem. |However, satisfactory steps had not 
with |leen completed in all of these states. 
nding} Since the meeting of the Presi- 
le for}‘ent’s Conference, adoption of the 
ation. |ction Program, and appointment of 


hat it 
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a continuing committee to deal with 
the problem, the following states 
have taken action along the lines rec- 
ommended by the Conference, 
particularly as to state committees: 


Kentucky blazed the trail with 
a two-day state-wide conference 
held on July 16-17 to which the gov- 
ernor invited mayors and fire chiefs 
as the guests of the state. The con- 
ference was held in Louisville, and 
the program is off to a splendid 
start. 


New Hampshire held a state-wide 
conference during August. General 
Fleming modified his vacation plans 
in order to appear as the principal 
speaker. A state fire safety commit- 
tee, already organized made plans for 
the conference which was the second 
such statewide meeting to be held. 


Massachusetts’ governor has re- 
reived a complete report from the 
delegation which attended the Pres- 
ident’s Conference, and has agreed to 
call a state-wide conference during 
the week preceding Fire Prevention 


Week in late September and early 
Octobr. 

Maine has reported that a state- » 
wide conference will be called in the 
early fall. 

Ohio is very active. A strong 
state fire safety committee has been 
appointed by the governor and plans 
will be under way for a conference 
in the fall. The fire safety committee 
has been organized on the basis of 
the Conference itself with subcom- 
mittees dealing with the same phases 
of the problem. 

Texas’ governor has appointed 
Marvin Hall, Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner and ex officio State Fire 
Marshal, to act as Chairman of a 28- 
member committee on fire prevention 
and protection for the state. The or- 
ganizational meeting of the commit- 
tee was called for August 7. Gover- 
nor Jester asks the committee “to 
take the most comprehensive and 
far-reaching action to protect life 
and property.” # 

Illinois’ Governor Green.” has 
charged State Fire Marshal Craig 
with the responsibility for organizing 


Feed tanks for automatic sprinkler system 


: 
: 


Engineer points to automatic release on fire ‘door. 


a state-wide program. The governor 
has agreed to invite 3,000 delegates 
to a state-wide fire safety conference 
and Dick Vernor of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau who is very active 
in the President’s Conference has 
been invited to serve as Chairman of 
this conference. 

Minnesota is also on the active 

list, and General Fleming has prom- 
ised to make the opening address in 
Minneapolis when a state-wide con- 
ference is held within the next few 
minths. 
- A large number of letters have been 
received from governors, attorneys 
general, mayors and other public of- 
ficials in other states, expressing 
their interest in the program and 
their intention to get actively behind 
the Conference recommendations. 
As yet, it is tno early to report defi- 
nite plans in states other than those 
already listed. 

Meanwhile, prompted by NSPE 
member groups, some cities have 
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taken steps to improve their fire 
rules and regulations. Notable among 
these is New York City which has 
supplemented the state law with 
amendments to its Administrative 
Code to cover certain types of multi- 
ple dwellings not included in the 
state legislation. The New York 
State Society approved of the muni- 
cipal legislation, but strongly ob- 
jected to provisions which make it 
possible for the Commissioner of 
Buildings to overrule decisions for 


‘the protection of life, health and 


property made by the Borough 
Superintendents who are required by 
Civil Service regulations to be li- 
censed professional engineers or 
architects. ' 

In commenting on this aspect of 
the legislation, NYSSPE President 
William Larkin said : “The 
NYSSPE supports the intent of the 
bill but holds that its purpose of 
protecting lives and property is nul- 
lified by the placing of wide discre- 


tionary authority in the hands of a 
political appointee with no technical 
experience and training in structural 
design and practice.’ Mr. Larkin 
also contended that the spirit of the 
State Education Law was violated 
by the measure and pointed out that 
under the amendment it would be 
possible for a person without experi- 
ence and training in such matters to 
make a decision which might later 
result in great loss of life. 

Members of NYSSPE presented 
these views to the Mayor before the 
legislation was signed, but the Mayor 
proceeded without regard to them, 
contending: (1) that the Commis- 
sioner has the benefit of the profes- 
sional knowledge of his subordinates 
and (2) that he wants one man, the 
nominal head of the department, di- 
rectly responsible to him. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the local chapter 
of OSPE has appointed an Advisory 
committee to work with the Chief 
Inspector of the Fire Prevention 
Bureau. The Committee assists in 
drafting enabling ordinances to per- 
mit the adoption of more rigid stand- 
ards and codes for fire prevention. 
The advisory group is composed of 
members from all branches of the 
engineering profession concerned in 
any way with fire prevention. Thus, 
it is competent to deal from a tech- 
nical standpoint with all of the many 
and varied problems involved. 

Meanwhile, activity of the Pres- 
ident’s Conference has continued 
through a group of national Commit- 
tees which have been established. 
These include the Committees on Or- 
ganized Public Support; Fire Pre- 
vention Education; Fire Fighting 
Services; Research; Building Con- 
struction, Operation and Protection; 
and Laws and Law Enforcement. 
Each of these committees has sub- 
mitted a report to the Conference, 
and each recognizes the role of er- 
gineers in fire protection. 


Organized Public Support: In 
its report, this group recognizes that 
it must have the support of the en- 
gineering profession in order for the 
fire prevention program to succeed. 
Its major purpose is to muster Sup 
port of important organizations for 
fire prevention. In its report, 1 
states: 

“Over the years, the approaches to 
the accident problem have been pop- 
ularly designated as the Three E's 
of Safety—Engineering, Enforce 
ment and Education. These Three 
E’s are equally applicable to fire pre 
vention and protection.” 

Consequently, this group may be 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Georgia Fire Prevention Statute Offers New 


Approach to Old Problem 


By HARRY C. ROBERT, JR. 


E Americans have achieved 

a reputation for incompetence 

because of the manner in 
which we apply or fail to apply our 
great sum of technical knowledge to 
the betterment of society. 


Few better illustrations of this 
trait can be found than our handling 
of public safety. One important 
phase of public safety is “building 
safety” which we attempt to provide 
by means of community and _ state 
regulations generally referred to as 
building codes. We know there is 
a time lag of some twenty years be- 
tween the development of technical 
knowledge and its incorporation in 
our codes because the best informa- 
tion available indicates that one-half 
of our building codes are more than 
twenty years old. As deplorable as 
this time lag in applying our knowl- 
edge may be, it is less serious from 
the safety viewpoint than the ar- 
chaic administrative precedents and 
obsolete or erroneous legal concepts 
which hamper the enforcement of 
many of our codes. 

First Comprehensive Code 

History tells us that the public in- 
ertia with regard to building regula- 
tions is overcome only when some 
tremendous loss of property or tragic 
loss of life occurs. The first com- 
prehensive code along more mod- 
ern lines was prepared by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
1905 as a result of the Baltimore fire 
the preceding year. The valuable 
work of the Committee on Safety to 
Life of the National Fire Protection 
Association was started in 1913 as a 
result of several fires where many 
lives were lost because of inade- 
quate exit facilities to permit escape 
from burning structures. The Wine- 
coff Hotel fire in Atlanta on Decem- 
ber 7, 1946, where 119 persons lost 
their lives in a “fireproof” hotel fol- 
lowed by a few months a similar oc- 
currence in the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago. These tragedies have dem- 
onstrated to the public the great dif- 
ference between “fireproof” and 
firesafe”’ structures and__ people 
throughout the country are demand- 
ing that their community and _ state 
governments take action that will 
Prevent such disasters in the future. 


Georgia’s Answer 
The new Georgia Building Safety 


Octoprr, 1947 


Law is the answer of the State of 
Georgia to this popular demand. 
Since it is the first attempt by this 
state to regulate building safety and 
since also it was recognized that the 
major part of the immediate problem 
is to correct unsafe conditions in 
existing structures, this new law is 
by no means as comprehensive as 
some of our states have developed 
through long experience in the build- 
ing regulation field. The sole pur- 
pose of the act is to protect human 
life. Regulations for the protection 
of property are not authorized. The 
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only mandatory technical provision 
in the act provides that regulations 
must include requirements for exit 
safety consistent with the Building 
Exits Code of the National Fire 
Protection Association also known 
as American Standard ASA 9.1- 
1946. Ample authority is provided 
to permit other regulations such as 
requirements for structural safety. 
While nothing new or novel is con- 
templated in so far as technical re- 
quirements are concerned, the same 
is by no means true of the adminis- 
trative provisions of the act. These 
departures from the precedents of 
the past are of interest to most 
engineers since they attempt new 
approaches to some of the prob- 
lems which many of our communities 
have failed to solve. 

The administration of the law has 
definitely been put upon a profes- 
sional level. While this has been 


done before, few such laws have 
gone as far in this direction as the 
new Georgia law. Administration is 
the responsibility of the Comptroller- 
General as ex-officio Insurance Com- 
missioner. This official is an elected 
constitutional officer of the state. A 
board consisting of seven citizens 
named by the Governor and known 
as the Building Safety Council ad- 
vises the Insurance Commissioner 
and guides the administration of the 
law. The Commissioner and Council 
will function through a full-time ap- 
pointed executive officer known as 
the Building Safety Director. The 
Director and not less than four mem- 
bers of the Council must be regis- 
tered architects or professional en- 
gineers. The Director is appointed 
by the Commissioner subject to the 


‘consent and approval of the Council. 


Professional Engineers’ Role 


The operation of the law is simple. 
Within two years, the owner of every 
building in the state with the ex- 
ception of one and two-family pri- 
vate residences and farm buildings 
must obtain a certificate of Occu- 
pancy from the state. In the case 
of existing buildings the issuance of 
these certificates will be based upon 
representations made in a report of 
an inspection of the premises made 
by a qualified person employed by 
the property owner for that purpose. 
For buildings of more than three 
stories or where the occupancy is 
200 persons or more, the law re- 
quires that such inspections and re- 
ports must be made by registered 
architects or professional engineers. 
For other less hazardous buildings, 
the Council may prescribe less strin- 
gent qualifications for the persons 
making such inspections. Certificates 
will only be issued where buildings 
meet the standards of exit safety 
and other requirements of the law. 
Under certain circumstances “Emer- 
gency Permits’? may be issued per- 
mitting the use and occupancy of 
sub-standard structures for periods 
of not more than one year. Buildings 
used under emergency permits must 
be posted to warn the public and 
such special measures taken for the 
protection of the public as_ the 
Council may require. After two 
years it becomes unlawful to use or 
occupy a building for which no cer- 
tificate or permit is in effect and 
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officials of all political subdivisions 
of the state are prohibited from is- 
suing business licenses or permits to 
conduct any business in a structure 
for which certificates or permits are 
not in effect. If the type of occu- 
pancy is changed, the standards for 
the new occupancy must be met and 
a new certificate obtained. 


The provision of the law that cer- 
tificates must be renewed at inter- 
vals to be determined by the Coun- 
cil, but not exceeding five years, ap- 
pears to be a new idea in the reg- 
ulation of building safety. In many 
communities there has developed a 
legal concept to the effect that a 
building permit is a perpetual con- 
tract between the public and a prop- 
erty owner which the public cannot 
modify even though subsequent ex- 
perience proves the terms of the 
agreement to have been unwise and 
entirely inadequate for the proper 
protection of the public. It is this 
idea that has generally prevented en- 
forcing authorities from requiring 


owners of old buildings built under. 


previous codes or before the adoption 
of any code to correct unsafe condi- 
tions in such buildings. This was 
true of the Winecoff Hotel. The 
Winecoff conformed to the Atlanta 
Code of 1911 which was in effect 
when it was built in 1913. It did 
not meet the requirements of the 
code adopted in 1924 or the most 
recent code of 1945. The only 
powers under which the building of- 
ficials could have proceded against 
this hotel are certain general powers 
covering the abatement of nuisances. 
Now a nuisance is such because of 
popular agreement rather than any 
expert opinions. Storage of dyna- 
mite in your basement is a nuisance 
that is not permitted. It is not a 
nuisance because some experts tes- 
tify that it can be detonated acciden- 
tally in several ways and further 
that if it exploded it would cause 
considerable damage to the neigh- 
borhood. Actually the storage of 
dynamite in your basement is a nuis- 
ance because all of your neighbors 
are scared to death of the idea. For 
this reason it is very doubtful if 
such proceedings would have been 
successful in the case of the Wine- 
coff since it could have readily been 
shown that more communities con- 
doned such hazards than took ef- 
fective steps for their elimination. 
It is believed that the requirement for 
renewal of certificates of occupancy 
each five years is a straightforward 
and simple way of correcting this 
condition which has prevented so 
many previous codes from being ef- 
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fective, particularly where existing 
buildings are involved. The five year 
renewal period will also result in a 
very reasonable average time lag of 
about two and one-half years in put- 
ting any additional or stricter re- 
quirements into effect if future ex- 
perience should indicate a necessity 
for such action. 


Delegation to Communities 

The Georgia Building Safety Law 
definitely provides for delegating the 
actual operation of the law to local 
communities provided they centralize 
responsibility for building safety in 
a properly qualified official. The 
principal inducement for the local 
communities to take over this func- 
tion is the unquestionable conven- 
ience to the citizen by making it pos- 
sible for him to deal with people he 
knows and to obtain all required per- 
mits for construction or alterations 
from one source. It is believed that 
most local building officials will desire 
to undertake the additional work in- 
volved in handling the state law since 
it will give them additional authority 
and a nucleus of most important 
building safety measures which can- 
not be waived or modified by local 
governments as a result of political 
pressure. To coordinate this feature 
the law requires that one member of 
the Building Safety Council must be 
the chief building official of one of 
the larger cities in the state. 


All of the administrative features 
of the law were very carefully de- 
signed to minimize the size of the 
organization to be required at the 
state level. The Building Safety Di- 
rector will have sufficient clerical help 
to operate a central file on all build- 
ings covered by the law and sufficient 
deputies and other technical help to 
handle the issuance of certificates for 
buildings located in portions of the 
state where operation of the law is 
not delegated to the communities. 
The Director is also required by the 
law to make necessary inspections 
of state owned buildings and to make 
spot checks of the operation of the 
law in communities where the op- 
eration is delegated and also make 
spot checks on all reports filed as 
the basis of issuance of certificates 
of occupancy. While the final ef- 
fectiveness of any spot check system 
is always questionable, it is hoped 
that the penalty of automatic revo- 
cation of any certificates obtained by 
fraud or any misrepresentation will 
help to make it reasonably effective 
in this case. The professional in- 
tegrity of registered architects and 
engineers is relied upon to insure 
the conformance of all major hazards 


with requirements of the law. The 
final answer can only be obtained 
through actual experience. 


Report to Legislature 


The new Georgia law also permits 
the Building Safety Council to rec- 
commend for the guidance of 
builders complete codes for buildings 
and their appurtenances which may 
be followed in portions of the state 
where no other codes are applicable, 
The Council is also required to re- 
port to the next legislature in Jan- 
uary 1949 regarding the effectiveness 
of the law and to recommend any 
modifications in the scope or other 
provisions necessary for accomplish- 
ing its purpose of protecting life, 


The Comptroller-General of 
Georgia and ex-officio Insurance 
Commissioner is the Hon. Zach 


Cravey of Atlanta. The members of 
the Building Safety Council are 
Harry C. Robert, Jr., Atlanta, Struc- 
tural Engineer, Chairman; E. M. 
Myers, Atlanta, General Contractor, 
Vice-chairman ; Felton Davis, 
A. I. A., Valdosta, Architect ; Hugh 
McMath, Columbus, Mechanical En- 
gineer; Henry C. Beaty, Savannah, 
Electrical Engineer ; O. Marvin Har- 
per, Atlanta, City Building Inspec- 
tor; and Ray A. Greene, Columbus, 
representative of labor. The Build- 
ing Safety Director has not yet been 
selected. 


Origin of Law 

Of particular interest to all profes- 
sional engineers is the origin of the 
new Georgia Building Safety Law. 
The bill was prepared by a special 
committee of the Georgia Society 
of Professional Engineers working 
with representatives of the Georgia 
Society of Professional Engineers 
working with representatives of the 
Georgia Section of the American In- 


stitute of Architects at the invitation _ 


of a committee of the Georgia Legis- 
lature headed by Chas. L. Gowen, 
Attorney, of Brunswick. The legis- 
lative committee placed no restric 
tions on the committee drafting the 
bill and very ably sponsored and ob- 
tained the passage of the law sub- 
stantially as recommended by the 
representatives of the design profes- 
sions. We trust that with the coop- 
eration of the legal profession, state 
and local officials and the public, the 
law can be made to accomplish its 
purpose, or at least be given a fair 
trial. In any event we shall have an 
opportunity to observe this attempt 
to use simple straight forward 
methods, devised by the profession, 
for the purpose of regulating build- 
ing safety. 
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NSPE’s fall membership drive has 
shifted into high gear as the result 
of two recent area membership meet- 
ings. 

area membership commit- 
te chairmen, representing seven 
states, met in New York city on 
September 27, while chairmen of the 
Central Area committees met in 
Chicago on August 2. Six state so- 
cities were represented at the Chi- 
cago meeting. 

Among those present at the’ New 
York meeting were: Clayton Miller, 
Membership Chairman for the East- 
em Area; A. E. Cooke (Conn.) ; 
Herb Mannucia (District of Colum- 
bia); Col. J. A. Pratt (Md.); Gust 
Karlesteen (N. Y.); Paul White 
(Pa.) ; E. S. Umstead (R.I.); J. N. 
Wallace (W. Va.). Also attending 
were: Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., NSPE 
President; James Fairman, 
NSPE Vice-President for North- 
eastern Area; Paul H. Robbins, 
NSPE Executive Director; William 
H. Larkin, NYSSPE President ; and 
George Barrows, executive secretary 
pi the New York group. 

The Chicago meeting was attended 
hy Herbert Moore, Central Area 
Membership Chairman; A. V. Court- 


ight (Mich.); A. B. Heiberg 
Ohio) ; and Samuel R. Snead 
Wisc.). Others present included 


lawrence Peterson, NSPE General 
thairman of Membership; Bruce 
Niliams, Director (Mo.); Milton 
Holloway, Illinois Field Secre- 
ay; and J. B. Wilson, executive 
eretary from Indiana. 

Proceedings of the Eastern Area 
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ting may be summarized as fol- 
WS : 
After the introduction of the 
SPE representatives and a brief 
‘rd from each of them on the im- 
ttance of membership and_ the 
resent status of society growth, 
th representative outlined the pro- 
fam and activities of his State So- 
ty in promoting membership. Con- 
erable enthusiasm was evident and 
Variety of technics were explained. 
tendly rivalry was engendered 
flich will tend to increase the efforts 
each locality. 
Wa Connecticut Society reported 
tit is now enjoying an aggressive 
rogram of activity after having been 
Activated and considerable en- 
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thusiasm exists in the promotion of 
local membership activities. 

The District of Columbia reported 
that the present uncertainty of Fed- 
eral employment has, to some degree, 
affected the membership promotional 
activities but they reported an en- 
couraging number of new applicants 
and high hopes that their quota for 
1947 will be met. 

Colonel J. A. Pratt, President of 
the Maryland Society, reported con- 


siderable activities of a personal na- ° 


ture in Maryland membership pro- 
motional activity. He indicated there 
is need throughout the State for 
more information regarding NSPE 
and pointed out some of the difficul- 
ties experienced in chapter organiza- 
tion. 

One of the most aggressive mem- 
bership programs is being carried on 
by the New York State Society and 
a number of incentives have been 
instituted as added promotional in- 
terest. The New York State Society 
annually awards to the chapter hav- 
ing the greatest percentage increase 
in membership the President’s gavel 
which has been found effective in 
maintaining membership activities. 
This year, for the first time, the ga- 
vel will be presented on the basis of 
several factors which it is felt will 
give greater equality and recognition 
to all chapters. 

A most ambitious program is being 
developed by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety. Its Statewide promotional ef- 
forts are bearing considerable fruit 
and those conducting the membership 
drive confidently predict it wili be 
the second largest NSPE Member 
State Society by the end of this 
year. Paul White outlined many of 
the features of the program of the 
Society and considerable interest was 
evident in their activities. 

The Rhode Island Society has been 
showing a good percentage increase 
and has confidence that its member- 
ship activities will bear even greater 
fruit the remainder of this year. 

Some of the problems faced by the 
West Virginia Society were ex- 
plained in detail by Mr. Wallace of 
that organization. While the gains 
in West Virginia have not been as 
outstanding as in other States, Mr. 
Wallace believes a good foundation 
is being laid and that further mem- 


New York and Chicago Meetings 
Launch Fall Membership Drive 


bership increases will be forthcoming. 
ing. 

The exchange of ideas by the 
various membership chairmen was 
believed to be extremely worth 
while. Considerable commendation is 
due each of the members who at- 
tended, since it was at their per- 
sonal sacrifice and interest that the 
meeting was possible. The entire 
membership of NSPE will look for- 
ward to the report of the member- 
ship chairman at the Annual Meet- 
ing, December 6th, as being the final 
measure of the success of the pro- 
grams outlined. 

Major developments at the Cen- 
tral Area meeting which had already 
been held in Chicago included the 
following: 

NSPE Membership Chairman 
Peterson started the meeting with a 
summary of the membership situa- 
tion at the national level, including 
comments on the prospects and 
achievements of the Central Area 
Member State Societies. He stated 
that NSPE numbered 16,080 mem- 
bers at that time and that the mem- 
bership drive was proceeding well 
with the Northeastern Area leading 
the increase with 977 new members. 
The Central Area was second with 
950 new members. He also com- 
mented on promotional plans in- 
cluding the distribution of NSPE’s 
Legislative Bulletin to all registered 
engineers in many states. 

Following Mr. Peterson’s remarks, 
reports were received from the 
various states on membership activi- 
ties, as follows: 

Illinois: Mr. Holloway dealt with 
the efforts of the Illinois Society to 
increase membership according to 
long term and immediate methods. 
1. Long Term. 

a. Circularization of all gradu- 
ating seniors from accredited 
engineering colleges in II- 
linois. This includes Registra- 
tion information, N. S. P. E. 
literature, I. S. P. E. litera- 
ture, and Engineer-in-train- 
ing opportunities in the So- 
ciety. 

b. Encouragement of Engineers- 
in-Training to join as Junior 
Members. Their encourage- 
ment to take active part in 
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chapter activities. Their 
placement on Chapter and 
State Committees, and their 
inclusion with a non-voting 
representative on the Board of 
Direction. 

2. Immediate Action. 

a. State Membership Chairman 
Will’s proposal for direct mail 
circularization of all regis- 
tered engineers in the State 
for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing these prospective members 
with the Society, and inviting 
their affiliation. This plan 
calls for a series of three det- 
ters at set intervals. It was 
pointed out that this plan was 
only in the stage of being pre- 
sented to the Board for action, 
and that there was still the 
hindrance of having no State 
Registration Roster for com- 
pilation purposes. 

b. The plan set up for Chapter 
allotments of $25.00 to each 
Chapter for the balance of this 
year, for the purpose of di- 
rect membership contacts. 
This allotment is placed in 
the hands of each Chapter 
Membership Chairman to be 
expended solely for the pur- 
pose of entertaining prospec- 
tive members at dinner meet- 
ings of the Chapter. It is felt 
that this aid will cause more 
serious efforts to be expended 
in direct contacts. 

c. The establishment of new 
chapters is looked to as a 
means of substantially increas- 
ing membership. It will pro- 
vide several points of stimu- 
lation to membership in areas 
of present Chapter responsi- 
bility, where such Chapter in- 
fluence is remote and there- 
fore weak. 


Indiana: Mr. Wilson made a 
brief statement of Indiana’s present 
situation, and stated that Indiana had 
only eighty more members to go to 
meet its quota of 200 new members 
for this year. Other points brought 
up by Mr. Wilson were: 

1. Indiana circularized 1300 prus- 
pective members, and realized 100 
new members returns. 

2. The Indiana Society has been cir- 
cularizing qualified engineers 
through the medium of the 
Indiana Joint Council, to acquaint 
these men with the facts and de- 
sirability of registering under the 
Indiana law. 

3. No Chapter quotas are set by 
Indiana. 


4. Indiana expects to meet its mem- 
bership quota by the end of the 
year. 

Michigan: Mr. Courtright gave 
the membership picture as it exists 
in Michigan. He said that there 


’ were 2800 registered engineers in the 


State, with approximately 1800 of 
them located in Detroit. The State 
offers a workable basis for nine 
Chapters, of which three are already 
established, one under process of or- 
ganization at Jackson, and another 
being worked up at Ann Arbor. 

Michigan feels the need of a 
stronger State Registration Law, in 
order to aid in the elimination of 
abuses in the use of the title of 
“Engineer” 


Kansas: (Mr. Williams of Mis- 
souri spoke for Kansas.) Mr. Wil- 
liams stated that Kansas had very 
good prospects for new Chapters, 
and a determined effort was being 
made to obtain new members. He 
was unable to state whether Kansas 
expected to make its quota for the 
year 

Missouri: Mr. Williams’ outline 
of the membership condition in Mis- 
souri showed that it has 10 Chapters, 
1300 members, of which 1000 are 
registered. Other points brought up 
by Mr. Williams were: 

1. St. Lottis Chapter was organized 

by many of the most prominent 

engineers in that area, and is be- 
ing pushed with increasing suc- 
cess. 

2. Two new Chapters are petitioning 
for Charters. These Chapters are 
the products of young engineers 
in their respective areas. 

3. The Missouri Society maintains 
very close and cordial relations 
with the Missouri Registration 
Board, and is frequently con- 
sulted by the Board on matters 
of ethics and policy. 

4. Missouri is voting on an increase 
in dues, to gain financial strength 
for the furtherance of member- 
ship efforts and beneficial activ- 
ities. 

5. Missouri is seeking a full-time 
Executive Secretary to handle 
State Society details at their of- 
fice. 


Ohio: Mr. Heiberg said that the 
status of registration in Ohio might 
be viewed as being in its third stage 
of development. The first siage of 
“grandfather” admission was long 
past, the second stage where experi- 
ence as well as formal education was 
suitable as a basis for registration 
was ending, and that the third stage 
where all persons must pass a rigid 


examination was on in full force, 

Examinations are given throughout 

the State, at points of advantage for 

applicants, thus eliminating travel to 

a central location. Other points of 

interest in his report were: 

1. All Chapters are kept informed 
of services and materials avail. 
able to them for membership 
work. They are sent packets con- 
taining pamphlets, Society Book- 
let application blanks, etc. Speak- 
ers are offered them through the 
medium of membership commit- 
tee to aid the State personnel, 
These Chairmen form a steering 
committee to aid the State Mem- 
bership Chairman, and are avail- 
able in their areas as speakers, 

2. Ohio has 27 Chapters. 

3. No Circularization of prospective 
members is attempted on the 
State level. The Chapters are re- 
sponsible for this activity. 

4. Every registered engineer is of- 
fered the privilege of affiliating 
with the Society. Emphasis is 
constantly placed on the factor of 
affiliation being a “privilege”. 

5. Mr. Heiberg suggested _ that 
money used for letters and pro- 
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and State Societies be utilized for 
more direct contact purposes i 
obtaining new members. 

6. Ohio favors low dues and large 
membership as the best means of 
strengthening its position, both 
financially and professionally. 

7. Ohio feels that an N.S.P.E. Pub- 
lic Relations pamphlet is needed 
by all State Member Societies. 
The pamphlet should have letters 
from National President and 

- other officers interspersed througl 
it, discussing general topics and 
programs suitable for applicatior 
throughout the country. Th¢ 
factual material should contain 
suggestions and outlines for mem 
bership campaigns, Society policy 
in relation to public interests, and 
other related subjects. 

8. It is felt that nationwide coveragé 
in the field of news of engineer 
and their activities is needed. Th 
use of radio, with the Society act 
ing as a sponsor for a dignifie 
program was suggested. 

9. Ohio would like to see a Na 
tional Membership List, whiel 
would show the member’s nam¢ 
registration number and _ state 
and his qualifications. 


Wisconsin: Mr. Snead gave al 
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outline of the Wisconsin situatio! 
Wisconsin has approximately 20 
registered engineers, of whom 60 
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Employment Practices Committee 
Reports on Taft Hartley Law 


Since the Taft-Hartley Act was 
last analyzed and discussed in THE 
AMERICAN ENGINEER and the Legis- 
lative Bulletin it has come into full 
effect and operation (on August 22, 
1947) and numerous questions still 
arise as to its effect upon the engi- 
neering profession. 


Most students of labor legislation 
will agree that only time will answer 
most of these questions. Meanwhile, 
it is believed that a restatement of 
the pertinent provisions of interest to 
professional employees in non-tech- 
nical language is in order so that we 
may all be fully acquainted with the 
general scope and intent of the law. 


Most of the current debate has 
been on a national level concerning 
(1) whether unions shall utilize the 
services of the NLRB, (2) sub- 
mission of the non-communist af- 
fidavits for union officials, and (3) 
submission of financial reports. One 
Federal judge has already ruled that 
the required non-communist affidav- 
its are proper and must be filed be- 
fore the services of NLRB can be 
obtained. The Committee does not 
feel that this provision is of any 


particular importance to professional 


employees as there would seem to be 
little doubt that professional em- 


‘| ployees forming a labor organization 


would willingly certify that the union 
officials are non-communists. 


William F. Ryan, Member 
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Professional Section Restated 

The single most important sec- 
tion of the new law to professional 
employees is that which states in ef- 
fect that the NLRB shall not certify 
a unit of employees as an appropri- 
ate unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining if the unit contains both 
professional and non-professional 
employees, unless the professional 


J. S. Kennedy, Chairman 


employees by majority vote decide to 
be represented by the non-profes- 
sional group. Except for the decision 
of who is and who is not a profes- 
sional employee, which is discussed 
later, there would appear to be little 
or no question as to the intent and 
meaning of this provision. The de- 
bate in Congress, the committee re- 
ports, and the testimony of the en- 
gineers joint panel, all indicate that 
the intention is to finally allow pro- 
fessional employees to speak for 
themselves in. collective bargaining 
matters and to release them from 
non-professional domination. It might 
be well to bear in mind that the 
wording throughout is to “profes- 
sional employees,” and not to pro- 
fessional engineers. Because we are 
primarily concerned with the welfare 
of our own profession and conse- 
quently use the word, “engineer,” 
with great frequency it would be 
easy to slip into the error of pre- 
suming that professional engineers 
may always have their own collective 
bargaining unit. That is not what 


the law provides. It is quite possible 
that the professional units may be 
composed of engineers, accountants, 
draftsmen, surveyors, etc., and may 
even include doctors, lawyers, op- 
tometrists, dentists, or any other em- 
ployee who is classified as a “profes- - 
sional.” Of course, the Board may 
certify a unit composed solely of 
engineers under appropriate condi- 
tions. The new law recognizes that 
under certain circumstances the pro- 
fessional employees might desire to 
be represented by an organization 
which is not restricted to profes- 
sional employees. This privilege is 
retained for the professional em- 
ployees. If this course should be 
desired it would require merely that 
a majority of the professional em- 
ployees so indicate in a formal 
NLRB election. But the impor- 
tant point of this provision is that 
hereafter the professional employees 
cannot be forced to accept represen- 
tation by a unit which they feel will 
not adequately represent their best 
interests and objectives. 


Who Is A Professional? 

The constant use of the words, 
“professional employee,” must in- 
variably lead to the question, “Who 
is a professional?” Before the law 
was adopted, and during its drafting 
stages, many divergent definitions 


were suggested to answer this prob- 
lem. 


It was obvious that without 


Alex Van Praag, Jr., Member ‘ 
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some definition to guide the NLRB 
they would have free rein to use their 
own definitions with the result that 
the professionals might be in no bet- 
ter position than previously existed. 
There may be some criticism of the 
definition that was finally adopted on 
the grounds that it is too loose in its 
wording and too general to serve as 
an adequate guide. On the other hand 
experience may show it to be too 
rigid in some respects. Only ex- 
perience with actual cases will decide 
this point. No one will say that the 
definition of “professional” used by 
the Wage-Hour Administration, upon 
which the Taft-Hartley definition is 
based, has operated perfectly. But 
most impartial observers believe it 
has been generally satisfactory and 
that the Taft-Hartley definition, as 
modified from the Wage-Hour word- 
ing, will provide the necessary foun- 
dation for reasonable decisions. If 
experience proves this view to be too 
optimistic our obvious recourse will 
be to seek the necessary amendment 
from Congress. 

It should be particulary noted that 
the so-called, “pre --professional,” 
“sub-professional,” “junior em- 
ployee,” etc. is covered by the defi- 
nition. Here again we should note 
that the definition is not restricted to 
the “engineer-in-training” but pro- 
vides coverage for all junior pro- 
fessionals in all professions. 


Supervisors Not Covered 
Because many engineers serve in 
supervisory positions it should be 
made clear that under the new law 
supervisors are not “employees” en- 
titled to protection under the Act. 
There has been some confusion on 
this point because of a provision 
that states that a supervisor may be- 
come or remain a member of a labor 
organization. However, the impor- 
tant distinction is that the employer is 
not bound to bargain with or for 
supervisors if he does not desire to 
do so. The definition of a supervi- 
sor is broad and is bound to cover a 
number of. engineers who may or 
may not have previously considered 
themselves in that classification. 
Only actual cases will more clearly 
define the present wording, but 
broadly stated it may be said that an 
employee who directs other ‘ em- 
ployees’ and has any substantial de- 
gree of disciplinary control: over them 
‘is likely to be a supervisor under 
the definition. 
Secondary Boycotts and Jurisdic- 
tional Strikes .. 
.-€ngineers, particularly 
those engaged in the construction 
industry, have been plagued by sec- 
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ondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes. The Taft-Hartley Act at- 
tempts to prevent these tactics in the 
future by providing that such acts are 
hereafter unlawful and making the 
labor organization responsible for 
such acts liable for damages in a 
civil suit. An engineering example 
frequently cited which may now be 
illegal is the case of union employees 
on a construction project striking be- 
cause the plans were drawn by non- 
union engineers. 

These practices are also condemned 
as “unfair labor practices” by the 
Act, which becomes important when 
it is noted that condemnation places 
another and stronger weapon in the 
hands of the Board. That stronger 
weapon is the right of the Board to 
obtain injunctive relief against such 
practice in an appropriate federal 
court. Once such injunctive relief 
has been obtained from’the court the 
party restrained is, of course, sub- 
ject to contempt charges for failure 
to obey the mandate of the court. 


The Closed Shop Issue 

Probably no provision has, ac- 
counted as much for the abuse 
heaped upon the Act in some quarters 
as that provision outlawing the 
closed shop. The simple effect of 
this provision is that a union can- 
not require membership for a per- 
son to obtain a job in a plant for 
whose employees it is the bargain- 
ing agent. However, the closed shop 
principle has not been as hard hit as 
would first appear. This is by reason 
of the allowance for “union shops” 
under certain conditions. Briefly 
stated, this provision permits the em- 
ployer and labor organization to 
agree that all employees in an ap- 
propriate unit must become members 
of the bargaining unit within thirty 
days after employment begins, pro- 
vided that a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to vote have au- 
thorized the making of a union shop 
agreement in a NLRB-supervised 
election. Thus, an employee, in- 
cluding a professional, could be re- 
quired to become a union member. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that if the professionals exercise their 
right of having a unit restricted to 
professional employees they need not 
fear this provision so long as a ma- 
jority of the professionals in that 
unit do not desire it. 

Somewhat related to this question 
is that of individual relations between 
employer and employee. This has 
been a particulary difficult matter 
since the right of individual relations 
is out of line with the theory of col- 
lective bargaining through mass, 


rather than individual, action. How. 
ever, the new Act attempts to com- 
promise the point by providing that 
individual employees or groups of 
employees may have the right to 
present grievances to their employer 
and have the grievances adjusted 
without the intervention of the cok 
lective bargaining representative, 9 
long as the individual agreement jis 
not in conflict with a collective bar. 
gaining contract then in force and 
the union representative has been 
given an opportunity to be present 
at the adjustment conference. The 
word, “grievance,” is not defined in 
the Act and some question may 
arise as to just how far this may al- 
low the parties to go. It would ap- 
pear to the Commitee that the rule 
of common sense restricts the word 
to its natural meaning of, “complaint, 
annoyance, suffering, grief,” etc, 
Some attempts may be made to en- 
large the meaning to include the right 
of an individual employee to demand 
the right to bargain with the em- 
ployer. Such is obviously not the 
intent and the Committee feel that 
attempts to use the provision in this 
way are bound to fail. 


Effects on Construction Industry 

There is a_ possibility that the 
large and important construction in- 
dustry, employing many engineers, 
may be brought within the Act after 
being generally not covered by the 
original Wagner Act. Repeated ru- 
mors have been disseminated to the 
effect that the new Board is giving 
serious consideration to bringing a 
large portion of the construction in- 
dustry under its jurisdiction. 

The reason for the past exemption 
to a large extent was the simple fact 
that the original Wagner Act was re- 
stricted, as was _ constitutionally 
necessary, to cases involving inter- 
state commerce. It has always been 
felt in authoritative quarters that the 
construction industry was primarily 
engaged in intra-state commerce, and 
therefore without the scope of the 
Act. This same restriction is just as 
true under the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
the difference may be in the inter- 
pretation. Whether the NLRB will 
or will not take jurisdiction over the 
construction industry is in reality 
not an accurate summation of the 
question, because the NLRB does 
not take jurisdiction by industry. 
Rather it must of necessity take 
jurisdiction of particular individual 
employers and employees, deciding 
each such case separately, though it 
is acknowledged that patterns get- 
erally emerge in particular industries 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Registration Laws 


Show Work Professional Groups 


The past year or so has been one 
of the most important in the history 
and progress of engineer registration 
laws. A survey conducted by NSPE 
discloses that several states have 
adopted changes, ranging from minor 
modification to clarify obscure points 
of the law to completely new regis- 
stration statutes. 

The year, 1947, deserves a special 
place in the history book of registra- 
tion for it witnessed the completion of 
a registration law in each of the 48 
States of the Union—Montana join- 
ing the fold to become the 48th 
State. The only area of the United 
States not covered by some form of 
registration law for engineers is the 
Capital of the Nation—Washington, 
D. C.. But this omission promises to 
be shortly corrected according to re- 
ports from the District of Columbia 
Society of Professional Engineers 
who now have a proposed law in the 
hands of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners. 

No attempt is made in this report 
to list the changes which have taken 
place in their order of importance. 
The data obtained was on the basis 
of answers to our inquiries from a 
responsible source in each State who 
is familiar with the local registration 
law and its administration. The fol- 
lowing information is listed alpha- 
betically by States for which informa- 
tion is available at this time. 

California: The Governor has 
signed an Act of the Legislature 
which broadly revises the engineering 
registration law of the state, which 
had heretofore been restricted to 
civil and structural engineers. The 
new law (CH. 1469, Calif. Stat. 
1947) provides registration in the 
branches of chemical, electrical, 
mechanical, and petroleum engineer- 
ing, in addition to the civil engineer- 
ing and structural engineering clas- 
sifications previously existing. 

The administration of the law is 
vested in a State Board of Regis- 
tration for Civil and Professional 
Engineers, which has been enlarged 
from three to seven members. The 
present three Board members are re- 
tained in office and new appointments 
are prescribed for the four additional 
branches covered, with one represent- 
ative from each branch. Registra- 
tion is not required for employees in 
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the communication industry; nor to 
employees of contractors while en- 
gaged on work on communication 
equipment; but it is provided that 
such employees may register if they 
so elect. 

A “professional engineer” is de- 
fined as “fa person engaged in pro- 
fessional practice of rendering ser- 
vice or creative work requiring edu- 
cation, training and experience in en- 
gineering sciences, and the appli- 
cation of special knowledge of the 
mathematical, physical and engineer- 
ing sciences in such professional or 
creative work as consulation, inves- 
tigation, evaluation, planning or de- 
sign of public or private utilities, 
structures, machines, processes, cir- 
cuits, buildings, equipment or pro- 
jects, and supervision of construction 
for the purpose of securing compli- 
ance, with specifications and design 
for any such works.” Those secur- 
ing registration may use the title, 
“professional engineer,” and the ap- 
propriate title in the branch in which 
they are registered, i. e., “electrical 
engineer,” etc. Persons already 
registered as civil engineers may use 
the title, “professional engineer,” 
without additional application or fee. 

Qualifications for registration in- 
clude six years or more of experience 
in engineering work satisfactory to 
the board and passing a written ex- 
amination, except for those qualify- 
ing under the ‘‘grandfather” clause 
which extends to June 30, 1948, in 
which case the examination is waived. 
Graduation from an_ engineering 
school approved by the board is con- 
sidered as equivalent to four years of 
required experience, but if the ap- 
plicant has not graduated, each year 
of schooling is counted as only one- 
half year of experience. Graduation 
in a curriculum other than engineer- 
ing is considered as two years of 
experience, and no applicant shall 
receive credit for more than four 
years of experience because of un- 
dergraduate educational _—_qualifi- 
cations. Postgraduate work may be 
given credit not in excess of one 
year; engineering teaching may be 
considered as experience; and en- 
gineering experience in the armed 


' forces may be given equal credit with 


any other comparable engineering ex- 
perience. 


Provision is made for an “en- 
gineer-in-training” classification af- 
ter four years of engineering ex- 
perience. There is also provided a 
“grandfather” clause for engineers- 
in-training, which also extends to 
June 30, 1948. Under this provision 
an applicant may be certified as an 
engineer-in-training without exami- 
nation. 


Colorado: No particular changes 


- have been made in the Colorado law 


and no specific changes are contem- 
plated. However, a Committee of the 
Colerado Engineering Council is 
scheduled to review the entire picture 
of registration late this year to deter- 
mine if changes are desirable and, if 
so, what recommendations should be 
made. 


Idaho: The Idaho law attracted 
wide interest in the latter part of 
1946 when the Attorney General of 
that State ruled that it forbids the 
practice of engineering by a corpo- 
ration. Although no amendments have 
been adopted since the passage of the 
law in 1939 it is expected that the 
next Legislature will be asked to ex- 
tend the law to include mining en- 
gineers, presently exempted. The 
Idaho State Board of Engineering 
Examiners reports that its policy of 
settling as many problems outside of 
the courts as possible has been quite 
successful. However, it may be neces- 
sary to seek court action in the near 
future in connection with license re- 
vocation. 


Illinois: During the. 1947 session 
of the Illinois Legislature the “Grand- 
father Clause” was extended in the 
case of men who were in the armed 
services at the time the law went into 
effect. Such engineers now have un- 
til thirty months after discharge from 
the service to apply for registration 
without examination. By interpreta- 
tion of the examiners, the engineer- 
in-training examination is to be given 
for recent college graduates beginning 
this year. The law does not specifi- 
cally call for a separate examination, 
but it has been interpreted that the 
first half of the examination can be 
given immediately after graduation 
and the second half withheld until the 
applicant has obtained the required 
experience. Written examinations are 
now being given to all candidates for 
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registration, except those of out- 
standing record whose verified ex- 
perience records show at least fifteen 
years of practice of the full profes- 
sional grade. Reciprocity to engineers 
registered in other States is also being 
given on the same basis. Thus, an 
applicant from another State is not 


granted a license in Illinois unless he 


was examined in his home State or 
meets the fifteen year experience re- 
quirement. 

Indiana: The past session of the 
Indiana General Assembly amended 
and revised the Indiana law to clarify 
the wording of some provisions of the 
Act and more particularly to provide 
for certification of engineers-in-train- 
ing. The law now permits an ap- 
plicant to take the examination in 
two stages; the first stage to be taken 
after completion of a minimum of four 
years of engineering education or 
four years of active practice. Pas- 
sage of the first stage of the examin- 
ation entitles the applicant to an en- 
gineer-in-training certificate. 

Kansas: This State made real prog- 
ress in its registration history this 
year when it repealed the optional 
registration law and substituted a law 
providing for mandatory registra- 
tion. The new Kansas statute is pat- 
terned after the model law. Reci- 
procity with other states is established 
and the usual “grandfather” clause 
permits engineers now practicing to 
qualify for license without exam- 
ination. Architects, but not archi- 
tectural engineers, are exempted 
from the Act. Other exclusions in- 
clude draftsmen, stationary engineers, 
safety engineers, and those engaged in 
design and erection of structures for 
personal use, including the design of 
products for resale. 

Kentucky: Advices from the “Blue 
Grass” State indicate that the Regis- 
tration Board’s changes adopted this 
summer in regard to classifications 
have been well received. Originally 
a number of limited registrations, 
such as Mining Engineer-Coal, Civil 
Engineer-Highway, were granted. 
Under the new classification, regis- 
stration may be obtained in the 
branches of Architectural, Ceramic, 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, Fire 
Protection, Industrial, Metallurgical, 
Mining, Petroleum, Landscaping, 
Aeronautical, and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. The Kentucky State Board has 
recently entered into a_ reciprocal 
agreement with the Missouri State 
Board whereby an engineer registered 
under either the graduation and 4 
year satisfactory experience clause or 
the examination and 8 year satisfac- 
tory experience clause may file ap- 
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plication with the reciprocal state, 
accompanied by a certificate from-the 
State Board with whom he is regis- 
tered, the certificate to be signed by 
the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Board, and immediately without de- 
lay the Board to whom application 
is made may issue a like registration. 
This arrangement will eliminate the 
delays frequently encountered in wait- 
ing for regular meetings of the State 
Board. 

Maryland: After seven years of ex- 
perience under the original registra- 
tion law the “Free State’ of Mary- 
land concluded that a new law should 
be adopted if registration was to be 
effective and enforceable. Conse- 
quently the Legislature this year en- 
acted extensive amendments to the old 
law. The revised law eliminates many 
of the shortcomings of the original 
Act. The various definitions have 
been extended and clarified. Recog- 


‘nition is given to the engineer-in- 


training status by allowing graduates 
to take an examination in basic en- 
gineering subjects. The practice of 
engineering is specifically and clearly 
defined, and the qualifications needed 
by a person to legally represent him- 
self to be an engineer are clearly set 
forth. There is now under consider- 
ation the formation of a committee to 
enforce the provisions of the new law. 

Missouri: Two important changes 
have been made in the Missouri law 
by action of the General Assembly. 
The first repealed and re-enacted the 
section relating to the non-transfer- 
ability of registration certificates, de- 
claring the rights and privileges con- 
ferred by registration to be personal 
and prohibiting practice by corpo- 
rations and partnerships. This amen- 
ded section now permits practice 
through the mediums of a corporation 
and through partnerships under the 
following conditions: (1) All plans, 
specifications and documents requir- 
ing identification by a personal seal of 
a professional engineer must be pre- 
pared by or under the direction of a 
registered professional engineer in 
good standing; (2) Both the corpo- 
ration, and professional engineer, or 
engineers, acting therefor, shall be 
responsible for professional engineer- 
ing services rendered through the 
corporation. A professional engineer 
acting for the corporation shall be 
held to account both professionally 
and personally for the nature and 
character of the work prepared un- 
der his direction, although bearing the 
personal seal of another professional 
engineer. It is felt that the new sec- 
tion will safeguard the public in- 
terest to a greater extent than the 


former provision, in regard to cor- 
porate pactice. 

The other new section commits the 
State to an entirely different theory 
of exchange of registration on a re- 
ciprocal basis. As originally passed, 
the section authorized exchange of 
registration on the basis of equality of 
requirements for registration, as ex- 
pressed in the statute, without re- 
gard to the actual qualifications of 
the applicant. The new section au- 
thorizes agreements between the Mis- 
souri Board, and other State Boards 
for reciprocal registration, based up- 
on the qualifications of the individual 
applicant, when such qualifications are 
not lower than those prescribed by the 
Missouri law. Thus, under the old 
provision the best qualified engineer 
from any State might be barred from 
reciprocal registration in Missouri 
on the ground of the inequality of the 
statutes. However, the new section 
grants reciprocal registration on the 
certificate of other State Boards 
showing that the applicant possesses 
qualifications for practicing profes- 
sional engineering equal to those re- 
quired by the Missouri statute. 

The Missouri Board has also re- 
cently clarified the section relating 
to the scope of examinations, fol- 
lowing closely the language of the 
Kentucky Act in this respect. Under 
the new regulation registration will 
be granted in the following branches 
and divisions of such branches: Civil 
(structural, highway, public health 
and sanitation) ; Mechanical (heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning; 
power; aeronautical; machine de- 
sign) ; Electrical (power, communi- 
cations, illumination) ; Mining (met- 
allurgical, ceramic, petroleum, geo- 
logical) ; Chemical, Agricultural, and 
Industrial (last three all inclusive). 

Montana: As pointed out at the 
start of this report, Montana. this 
year became the 48th State to adopt 
a registration law. The Montana law, 
however, is confined to the registra- 
tion of civil engineers and land sur- 
veyors. The new statute takes ef- 
fect on the first day of 1948. A sec- 
tion is provided for certification as 
an engineer-in-training, based upon 
graduation from an approved school, 
or four years of satisfactory experi- 
ence, and passage of an axamination 
in fundamental engineering. A 
“grandfather” clause allows one year 
after the effective date of the Act for 
registration without examination for 
those who have been residents of the 
State for at least one year and prac- 
ticing civil engineering (or land sur- 
veying) at the time the Act became 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Engineers vs. Politics — 
Education Offers One Answer 


Engineers have had much to do with moulding the type of world in 
which we live today—but they have relatively little say in controlling the 
forces which they have created. The problem is recognized by many. 
Below, the author proposes one method of overcoming this unfortunate 


situation. While neither 


NSPE nor 


the AMERICAN ENGINEER 


necessarily agrees with the author’s proposal, they do believe it to be 
thought provoking and worthy of publication. 


By H. W. STRALEY, Ii 


Today, as never before in the his- 
tory of North America, there is a 
need for clear, objective thinking in 
national and international affairs. 
This need arises from the com- 
plexities of civilization, most of them 
stemming from scientific research 
and engineering application. They 
culminated in 1945, in the develop- 
ment of a totally new and terrifying 
weapon of destruction. Man must, 
at long last, learn to control his pas- 
sion for conquest or face annihilation 
as the final step in warfare. 


Abundani Life 

Who, better than the creators of 
this civilization, can hope to mold it 
into one of abundant life rather than 
firey death? They are fully aware of 
the forces for both good and evil 
that they have let loose upon the 
earth. They are capable of clearly 
and objectively viewing the creature 
of their partnership and may hope to 
force it under the yoke of reason in 
a furtherance of man’s well being. 

Why do they, and we, hesitate? 
Are they heedless of the danger or 
too engrossed in their laboratories 
and plants to give it thought? Are 
they fearful of ridicule, if they enter 
the political arena? Are we, on the 
other hand, afraid to give them reign 
because we fail to comprehend their 
methods or their language? 


Mankind at the Crossroads 

The military experiments at Bikini 
were styled “Operation Crossroads” 
from their geographical site. The 
name might well have had greater 
significance, for civilization, itself, 
stands at a parting of the ways. 
Ahead, in one direction lies a vista 
of abundance and plenty, of greater 
energy to drive the wheels of prog- 
tess; of greater leisure in which to 
enjoy the fruits of endeavor. In the 
other, one sees the black abyss of 
chaos. The time is now. The deci- 
sion cannot be delayed. 

This dilemma is but the culmi- 
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nation of the scientific and engineer- 
ing advances of the last century and 
a half. Prior to this age, man lived 
in a steady state with reference to 
the rate of doing work. In all pre- 
vious millenia, he could push forward 
his endeavors at an accelerated pace 
only by adding mere workmen or 
beasts of burden. Both involve the 
use of energy derived from food 
consumed—from the organic world, 
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vegetal in the final analysis, for the 
carnivore feeds upon his herbivous 
neighbor. 

In 1774, James Watt, quite with- 
out appreciating his achievement, up- 
set the old order and ushered in the 
high-energy-consumption civilization 
toward which all the world is striving 
today. From his beginning, came an 
endless line of new devices all utili- 
zing inorganic forms of energy—coal, 
oil, water, and finally, the atom it- 
self. Michael Faraday’s reply to 


Gladstone’s query, “Of what use is 
the dynamo, Mr. Faraday?”, has the 
ting of true prophesy. Today, the 


state would find itself at a loss for 
revenue could it not use the taxing 
power on electrical and similar de- 
vices. 

At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, North Americans used energy 
at the rate of about 4,000 or 5,000 
kilogram calories per capita per day. 
Today, the staggering amount of 
150.000 is available to each inhabitant 
of the continent. The rate of doing 
work has multiplied so greatly that 
man is no longer dependant upon his 
own labor or that of his beasts to 
perform the tasks needed to propel 
his machinery. 

For any geographical unit to 
achieve greatness in the 20th cen- 
tury, there are three requisites—pro- 
digious sources of extraneous energy 
to propel machines, iron from which 
to make them, and engineers to ac- 
complish their design. Other sub- 
stances are useful; other skills are 
desirable. But, their importance pales 
into insignificance beside these three. 

To manage a civilization of this 
kind, one must know how it works. 
In addition to the time-honored pre- 
cedents and tradition of the law, one 
must add clear-headed thinking about 
the newest applications and their im- 
plication to man and his multitudi- 
nous relationships, called society. 
Never before has so much been de- 
manded of leadership. 


Who Can Furnish It? 


In this age of applied science, 
where can the leaders be found and 
what must they know? Will a know- 
ledge of legal precedent and economic 
history suffice to point the way to an 
abundant life? Alas, it will not. The 
leaders of today must know, above 
all else, what makes the social wheels 
go round. They must be able to 
grasp quickly the implications of 
each new invention as it springs like 
Minerva, full giown from the brain 
of some modern Jove. They must see 
unerringly what change may be 
wrought by science in its everlasting 
quest for truth. They must be ready 
and willing to part company with the 
past in designing a new America that 
can and will assume its position of 
leadership in world affairs. 


No one can forsee what the pro- 
geny of the marriage of science and 
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engineering will be so well as those 
that have created in the laboratory 
and designed at the drafting table. 
No one can be so ready to accept 
change and mold it to human needs 
as the originators of change. 

The problem of the future is pe- 
culiarly their own and they must be 
entrusted with it. Instead of having 
an occasional scientist bear witness 
before a legislative committee, one 
should be in the chair at the hear- 
ings. Instead of appointing a few 
administrative engineers to oversee 
the activities of their fellows, they 
should sit as cabinet advisors to the 
highest executive. 

Where Are They? 

These men are honest; they are 
able. How is it, then, that so few 
of them serve? Few, indeed, are the 
legislators, either state or national, 
that were drawn from the laboratory 
or the designing room. One can find 
only a sprinkling of them in high 
administrative office, and only one 
has aspired to national leadership. 

In 1942, Clement C. Williams, the 
president of Lehigh University,* 
wrote that a colleague had been 
called into consultation at the state 
penal institution. He could find no 
inmate trained in engineering or 
science to act as assistant, but found 
“lawyers, bankers, teachers, preach- 
ers, and other representatives of hu- 


manistic callings were available 
aplenty.” Mr. Williams then made 
an independent investigation of 


penetentiaries in neighboring States 
with the same result. 

In lecturing, during the last de- 
cade or more, on the impact of en- 
gineering and science on the eco- 
nomic, political, and social structure, 
I found bankers,. economists, and 
others trained in the social and hu- 
manistic studies, far more reluctant 
to face the fact of change or to lis- 
ten to proposed solutions than en- 
gineers, scientists, or skilled or un- 
skilled laborers. 

There are numerous reasons why 
those trained in science and engineer- 
ing hesitate to present themselves for 
public office. Space limits consider- 
ation to what appear to be three of 
the most significant. 

Three Reasons 

In the first place, those engaged in 
the political arena must be adept at 
compromise. Both engineer and sci- 
entist are untrained in the kind of 
thinking that leads to compromise. 
Their daily activities are in a field 
where facts of a physical nature must 


*The Civic Morals of Science, Jour. 
Eng. Ed., vol. XXXII, No. 7, March, 1942, 


pp. 505-506 
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be faced squarely and conclusions 
cannot be sidestepped or ultimate 
decisions postponed to a politically 
more propitious time. 

Secondly, engineers and scientists 
fear the ridicule of their fellows if 
they enter politics. This fear, and 
the actual loss of caste that often 
accompanies such action, must be 
overcome in the future if the nation 
is to benefit from their active partici- 
pation in legislative bodies. 

A third consideration is the lack 
of acquaintance of their possible con- 
stituents with the work of engineers 
and scientists (particularly, the lat- 
ter), and a consequent fear of 
placing control in their hands. The 
language of the scientist is not the 
language of the people who fear that 
which they do not comprehend. The 
scientist has been depicted as totally 
unmoved by human considerations 
and, therefore, is not to be trusted 
by the human masses. This state of 
affairs can be corrected by a greater 
number of well written popular books 
and a more simplified presentation of 
engineering and science in our 
schools and liberal arts colleges. 


The Solution 

How may this situation be reme- 
died ? 

“The only conclusion I am now 
prepared to draw from these obser- 
vations is that the scientists and en- 
gineers, through a process of edu- 
cation in which I hope to participate, 
should be induced to play their 
rightful part as leaders of public 


opinion and as functional directo 
of the course of public progress ¢& 
pecially as this is affected by scientif 
advancement.” * 

This altered educational prograr 
must have two distinct approaches j 
it is to be successful. 

In the first place, all of those pz 
ing through American schools mug 
learn something of science and ey 
gineering and the place that the 
occupy in the modern world. Fron 
the earliest years to the period 9 
specialization, they should be expose 
to a graded series of studies de 
signed to familiarize them with sc 
entific fact, engineering application 
and social implication. All need no 
be made scientists or engineers; fey 
will be. But all should know the basi 
principles, the most significant ap 
plications, and what their impact ha 
been on man’s way of life. 

Secondly, those few that specialize 
should never be permitted to lose 
sight of the effect of their tamper: 
ings and their responsibilities aj 
citizens. This does not imply the in- 
troduction of new courses, but the 
rewriting of existing ones. No op 
portunity should be passed to stress 
the intimate association between the 
laboratory and the governmenta 
bureau. All should be encouraged to 
take a part in building the nation and 
of serving, as did Isaac Newton, in 
the legislative hall. 


* Richard R. Price, Executive Secretary, 
Minnesota Association of Professional En- 
gineers, in a letter to the writer, May 24, 
1946. 


Amendments to Registration Laws 
(Continued from Page 12) 


effective. A reciprocity clause per- 
mits registration for applicants hold- 
ing a certificate from NCSBEE or 
the National Bureau of Engineering 
Registration, or registration in any 
other State, Territory, or Possession, 
provided the applicant’s qualifications 
meet the requirements of the Montana 
Act. 

Ohio: The most significant change 
in the Ohio law has been the initi- 
ation of an engineer-in-training pro- 
gram, with the usual provision al- 
lowing the applicant to take the ex- 
amination in ‘two stages. The OSPE 
has been exceptionally active in fight- 
ing the unauthorized practice of en- 
gineering in that State. To date they 
have ohtained one consent decree and 
two injunction suits are now pending 
in the courts. It is anticipated that 
this activity will be vigorously con- 
tinued. Advertising of unlicensed en- 
gineers in the telephone directories 


is being attacked by the Society. 
Washington: The Governor of 
Washington recently signed a new 
registration law for the State which, 
in general, covers the practice of en- 
gineering and land surveying. The 
former statute governed the practice 
of civil, electrical, mechanical, struc- 
tural, and hydraulic engineering and 
land surveying. The new Act covers 
mining engineers, who were not cov- 
ered in the old law. Graduates of en- 
gineering schools, under the new Act, 
may take the theoretical part of 
their examinations immediately after 
graduation, thus providing for en- 
gineers-in-training. Only an oral ex- 
amination will be required after they 
have completed the necessary practi- 
cal experience for full registration. 
As additional information is fe 
ceived a second part of this survey 
will be published in a subsequent 1s- 
sue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures 
and other action preliminary to the 
construction of public works. The 
program would be administered 
through the Federal Works Agency. 

Airport Development and Hospital 
Construction: These projects have 
already been approved and are on the 
statute books. However, they are both 
of importance in that they involve en- 
gineering considerations and are long- 
term programs. Their legislative im- 
portance will be noted primarily in 
the amount of money Congress ap- 
propriates to finance the projects and 
any limitations which might be at- 
tached to the appropriations. 

Stream Pollution: The Senate has 
already approved a bill designed to 
aid in the control of stream pollution 
and action may be expected in the 
House next year. The legislation au- 
thorizes loans up to $100,000,000 per 
year for pollution control work and 
up to $12,000,000 per year for ad- 
vances for engineering, architectural, 
and economic studies. The program 
would be administered through the 
Federal Works Agency and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency with the co- 
operation of the appropriate State 
agencies. 

Federal Engineering Aid to For- 
eign Nations: After passing the 
House of Representatives this legis~ 
lation was left pending for Senate 
consideration next year. The bill al- 
lows the Federaal Government to per-~ 
form certain technical services for 
foreign governments with definite re~ 
strictions and conditions against the 
construction or supervision of public 
works. It is stated in the bill that 
the services rendered by the U. S. 
Government are intended to demon- 
strate the technical accomplishments 
of the United States, such services 
being of an advisory, investigative, 
or instructional nature, or a demon-~ 
stration of a technical process. 

Dissemination of Technological 
Information: Also awaiting action is. 
this bill to establish a federal clearing- 
house for engineering and other tech~ 
nical information. The agency would 
be established within one of the pres-~ 
ent departments and would be au~ 
thorized to collect and classify sci~ 
entific, technical, and engineering in~ 
formation, making such information 
available to industry and the general 
public. The legislation proposes that 
the service pay its own way through 
collection of fees from those obtaining: 
the information assembled. 

Cordially yours, 


Ray Mn. Fuller 
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Fire Prevention Progress Reported by NSPE Groups and 
President's Conference 


(Continued from Page 4) 
expected to solicit the help of the 
profession in dealing with the prob- 
lem. 


Committee reports: 

“The nation’s fire-loss experience 
has shown that men responsible for 
the design, construction and oper- 
ation of buildings and those con- 
cerned with govermental functions 
are not sufficiently familiar with rec- 
commended fire-protection stand- 
ards. The recent war accentuated the 
need for continuity of production 
and the importance of protecting 
strategic materials. The same prin- 
ciples are applicable in time of peace 
to avoid loss of life and to conserve 
the nation’s resources. 

“Tt is recognized that some colleges 
now have programs, such as voca- 
tional training in fire fighting. The 
Illinois Institute of Technology has 
a full 4-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Fire-Protection Engineering. How- 
ever, the intent of this report is to 
present a plan to enrich the knowl- 
edge of all engineering and arch- 
itectural graduates so that they will 
be aware of existing standards and 
apply them when necessary; it is 
not the intent, in this report, to cover 
courses for the education of fire-pro- 
tection engineers or courses of vo- 
cational types. 

‘The public is entitled to tangible 
evidence of a more realistic approach 
than periodic admonitions to “be 
careful.” Important as the latter may 
be in many cases, such admonitions 
are likely to result in an apathetic at- 
titude on the part of the public, un- 
less there is positive evidence that 
safe-practice standards are followed 
in the design, construction, and op- 
eration of facilities. Given a safe 
building and a safe operation, en- 
forcement agencies will be in a much 
stronger position to ask and obtain 
public cooperation. 

“Numerous examples might be 
cited to illustrate the pdints brought 
out in the foregoing paragraphs, but 
the hotel fires in Chicago and At- 
lanta, and the night-club fire in Bos- 
ton, have resulted in a demand for 
more adequate safety. 

“The recommendations in this re- 
port include a long-range program of 
education for engineers, architects, 
and others, which may be expected to 
result not only in safer structures, 
but also in a professional group that 
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Fire Prevention Education: This 


may be expected to contribute to fu- 
ture building-code revisions and im- 
proved standards. 

“Amplification of Engineering 
Textbooks and Bulletins—The ob- 
jectives sought in this report can be 
attained only when available texts 
are amplified to include pertinent in- 
formation on fire protection, such as 
texts on hydraulics, building ma- 
terials and design, industrial chemis- 
try, electrical, aeronautical and agri- 
cultural engineering, and business 
administration. 

“The Program—wWhile no com- 
plete educational course, program, or 
action procedure can be devised in 
this report that will be applicable in 
every respect to every school and 
community, there are in almost every 
case certain fundamental factors to 
be considered. Some of these are 
outlined as follows: 

“1. Economic Consideration of 
Losses. 

“2. Public Interest. 

“3. Relations of Architects, En- 
gineers, Management and Regulatory 
Authorities to Owners and the Pub- 
lic. 

(a) Planning and Engineering. 
(b) Fire-Protection Organiza- 
tions. 

“4. Principles of Loss Preven- 
tion. 

(a) General Considerations. 

(b) Construction. 

(c) Building Equipment and 
Appurtenances. 

(d) Special Considerations. 

(e) Management. 

“5. Fire Protection. 

“6. Fire Hazards During Con- 

struction. 

“7. The Fire Problem Other 

Than in Buildings. 
We recommend: 

“1. That existing courses for en- 
gineering and architectural students 
include fundamentals of fire protec- 
tion where applicable. 

“2. That as an alternate plan, 
suitable for some institutions of learn- 
ing, a 32-hour course covering the 
management aspects of fire-loss pre- 
vention be given to those enrolled in 
classes in engineering and business 
administration. Experience with 
such a course indicates that it can 
be interesting and effective. 

“3. That engineering, architec- 
tural, and economics textbooks be 
amplified as soon as practicable to 
include fire-protection subjects. 

“4. That where applicable in 


existing courses, fire-protection codes 
and accepted practices be used as 
supplementary texts.” 

At another point this report states: 

“The Subcommittee on Engineer- 
ing and Architectural Schools has 
suggested that colleges and univer- 
sities call upon committees of engi- 
neers and architects qualified in fire- 
protection engineering for liaison or 
consulting purposes. Such commit- 
tees should maintain liaison with 
groups interested in fire protection, 
textbook authors, and_ publishing 
houses ; and should review texts for 
publishers for fire-protection engi- 
neering content. 

“The committees might be used to 
interest and inform faculty members 
in matters of fire protection by re- 
gional seminars, by distribution of 
informative material, and also by 
giving occasional lectures at colleges 
and universities, particularly in the 
formative stages, in developing more 
adequate instruction. 

“To be most effective, the commit- 
tees should include a civil, mechani- 
cal, electrical, chemical, and an aero- 
nautical engineer, and an architect, 
all working under competent leader- 
ship. Each of the engineers and the 
architect should be competent not 
only in his profession but also in fire- 
protection engineering.”’ 


Fire Fighting Services: The com- 
mittee on Fire Fighting Services al- 
so recognizes the importance of en- 
gineering in meeting the problem. 
It states: 

“Fire Insurance and Municipal 
Fire Protection—Through State and 
regional rating bureaus, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, or 
other organizations, insurance com- 
paniés maintain an engineering ser- 
vice that is available for advice on 
improving a municipality’s fire de- 
fenses. These insurance engineering 
services have effectively encouraged 
cities to maintain strong, reliable wa- 
ter supplies and have promoted good 
fire departments and other features 
of municipal fire defenses. They 
grade municipal fire defenses, in- 
cluding fire departments, according 
to the Standard Grading Schedule 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This rating affects fire- 
insurance rates in most parts of the 
country, and provides an incentive 
to the city to improve its major 
items of defense. Fire-prevention 
work by fire departments may, under 
the grading schedule, affect the 
grading relatively little.” 

The Fire Fighting Services Com- 
mittee also makes recommendations 
concerning water supply which will 
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propably result in improvement of 
many municipal facilities. This of 
course, will involve a great deal of 
engineering work. The report states: 

“Water Supply.—Most cities pro- 
vide water for fire-protection pur- 
poses from their domestic water dis- 
tribution system. A few of the lar- 
ger cities also have installed a high- 
pressure system for fire protection to 
congested, high-value areas only, 
with a separate system of mains and 
pumps. 

“Domestic water distribution sys- 
tems should provide quantities of 
water for fire protection in addition 
to that supplied for domestic con- 
sumption. The amount of water 
necessary for fire flow depends upon 
the height, area, type of construction 
and occupancy, congestion and haz- 
ards of the buildings in a particular 
section, and its determination is 
largely a matter of judgment and ex- 
perience. The grading schedule of 
the National Board sets up a basis 
for determining the fire flow neces- 
sary in high-value districts of cities 
of various populations. 

“When a municipality has no do- 
mestic water supply system, it must 
depend on pumpers taking suction 
from any available water, such as 
rivers, ponds, and wells. The mu- 
nicipality should make a study of 
such available sources of water, and 
provide roads and other facilities for 
pumpers to reach and pump from 
such sources without becoming 
mired. Sometimes even a_ small 
brook can be dammed to provide a 
pool, or to flow into an open con- 
crete tank, from which pumpers may 
draft. 

“During the war, many water-sys- 
tem improvements were deferred, 
and for some time water utilities will 
be busy catching up with extensions 
and also major improvements. 

“A plan frequently followed at in- 
dustrial plants is to store quantities 
of water close to the buildings to be 
protected. The idea is that, in case 
of fire, the water will be right there 
ready for use. Such storages are for 
fire-fighting purposes only and thus 
are independent of the public water 
supply. The plan came into use be- 
cause of the unreliability of the pub- 
lic supply. 

“War experience demonstrated the 


need of local storage of water for 


fire fighting. In England and Ger- 
maay, ground storage tanks or reser? 
voirs were provided in each block in 
acity. Fire-fighting water was taken 
from these storage tanks by fire-de- 
partment pumpers. 

“Technical bodies should review 
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the traditional principles of water 
supply design in the light of war ex- 
perience.” 


Industrial Research: The Com- 
mittee on Research has listed a num- 
ber of problems most of which will 
require engineering work if they are 
to be solved. They are: 

“Comparative classification of fire 
hazard characteristics and properties 
of materials for building construc- 
tion. 

“Contributions to the rapidity of 
fire spreading and to the toxic hazard 
of burning coatings and other in- 
terior trim and finishes, and of dec- 
orative materials, including furnish- 
ings of places of public assembly. 

“Determination and classification 
of the fire hazards of wearing ap- 
parel and costume accessories. 

“Fire and explosion hazard per- 
formances of chemical heat-transfer 
media while in use or standing by. 

“Storage and handling of haz- 
ardous chemicals in bulk form, dur- 
ing and after handling, or while in 
use. 

“Relative dangers or hazards to 
fire fighters and the public when haz- 
ardous materials are burning. 

“Explosion prevention and emer- 
gency safeguards when flammable 
liquids, gases, and combustible solids 
are stored, handled, or processed. 

“Reclassification and color coding 
of flammable liquid containers for 


extraordinary environmental  con- 
ditions, such as high altitude flying 
cargoes, high oven temperatures, 


catalytic influences on ignition tem- 
peratures. 

“Compilation of trade-name ma- 
terials of commerce, with tabulations 
of their respective fire and safety- 
hazard properties; identification by 
package labeling of such characteris- 
tics is desirable. 

“Development of procedures for 
inspection, counterchecking of auto- 
matic instrumentation for safety con- 
trols, periodic service tests, and sim- 
ilar factors in maintenance of safety 
measures. 

“Development of damage control 
methods when safeguarding is by- 
passed by unusual happenings. 

“The occurrence of spontaneous 
ignition—causes and inhibitors. 

“The control and elimination of 
static electricity. 

“The control and elimination of 
corrosion and its impairment of ma- 
terials and devices. 

“The significance of mechanical 
factors, vibration pressure, friction 
rupture, etc., with respect to the fire 
hazard.” 


Building Construction, Operation, 
and Protection: This report deals 
almost 100 percent with engineering 
problems. It is too long to repro- 
duce here in its entirety. Those who 
are interested may obtain copies by 
writing to the President’s Confer- 
ence on Fire Prevention, Federal 
Works Agency Building, Washing- 
ton 25 

In connection with construction, 
the report discusses building design 
and planning, barriers to the spread 
of fire, concealed spaces, exitways, 
installation of  fire-extinguishing 
equipment, occupancy and use con- 
sideration, and fire zoning and ex- 
posure. In discussing building codes 
it deals with the following topics: 
municipal codes, modernization of 
codes, uniformity, enformement, and 
in dealing with deficiencies in codes 
it deals with their relative impor- 
tance, their major deficiencies, and 
methods of correction. 


Laws and Law Enforcement: The 
Committee on Laws and Enforce- 
ment is concerned chiefly with build- 
ing codes and building standards. 
Its report is a lengthy and detailed 
discussion of the problems involved 
in formulating building codes at mu- 
nicipal levels. 

It is pointed out that many small 
cities and communities do not have 
building codes becau8e of the heavy 
expense involved in publishing them 
and also because they do not have 
available the necessary technical per- 
sons who are competent to draw 
such a code. 

This report is also too long to re- 
produce in its entirety, but those who 
are interested may obtain a copy by 
writing to the President’s Committee. 

Thus,, the battle against fire goes 
on. Some accomplishments have 
been realized, but there is much more 
work to be done. It is chiefly a job 
for engineers, according to indica- 
tions of the President’s Committee 
reports. And engineers must re- 
member that it is a continuing job. 
It will not end. 


NCSBEE Meeting 


The National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners 
has announced that plans are com- 
plete for its Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting which will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City, October 27, 28 and 29. 

The Registration Desk will be open 
at 9:00 A. M. Monday, October 27, 
on the 18th floor of the hotel. 
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Employment Practices Committee 
Reports on Taft Hartley Law 


(Continued from Page 10) 


based on a number of the individual 
cases. If jurisdiction is extended 
more generally to the construction 
industry the basis will probably be 
that the industry affects interstate 
commerce, even though it may not be 
engaged directly in interstate com- 
merce. This distinction without a 
difference has been upheld by the 
courts as sufficient to warrant fed- 
eral regulation. 

There is some degree of hesitation 
on the part of NLRB officials to be- 
come involved in construction indus- 
try problems, and understandably so 
when some of those problems are 
considered. For instance, one of the 
problems cited is that while it may 
take months to put up a structure cer- 
tain crafts may work on it for only 
a relatively short time. By the time 
the NLRB got around to deciding 
questions affecting that operation and 
the-employeesperforming it the work 
might be completed and the issues 
dead ones. By that time the partic- 
ular employees would be working 
for another employer on another job, 
and so on, ad infinitum. Also causing 
understandable hesitation is the 
knowledge that the construction in- 
dustry is particulary beset by juris- 
dictional disputes and complicated ar- 
rangements of a local nature are 
often in effect to govern such mat- 
ters. NLRB’s slow-moving machin- 
ery might be sorely taxed to untangle 
some of these complications. To 
mention one other vexing problem 
in this discussion—in order for the 
construction industry unions to main- 
tain their traditional union shops an 
election would have to be held under 
Board supervision. Whiat appears to 
be a relatively simple question of when 
the election should be held becomes 
highly complicated in the construction 
industry because of the seasonal na- 
ture of the work and the great fluc- 
tuations in the numbers and types of 
workers from day to day. These are 
some of the complications which in- 
dicate that should the Board assume 
more jurisdiction it will be a slow 
and gradual process while these ques- 
tions are being ironed out. 


In Summation 


This Committee report has not at- 
tempted to answer all of the questions 
that have been and will be asked 
about the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
professional engineer. There are 
more questions than there are an- 
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swers at the present time. It has at- 
tempted a general discussion in the 
hope that some points of the new law 
of most interest will. be | clarified. 
Those who are interested in studying 
the Act in more detail are referred to 
past issues of the Legislative Bulletin 
and a discussion of what the profes- 
sion obtained in the law, as contrasted 
with what was asked for, by Ray M. 
Fuller, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, in the July issue of the 
American Engineer. The Washington 
Office has a limited number of copies 
of the Taft-Hartley Act available for 
free distribution and those desiring a 
copy should communicate with the 
Washington Office. 


LAUNCH FALL 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


(Contmued from Page 8) 
are not permanent residents. The 
Wisconsin Society has 700 members 
with 300 of them located in Mil- 
waukee. There are five Chapters in 
the State. Other points of his re- 
port were: 


1. A Joint Board of Architects and 
Engineers publish an annual ros- 
ter of members. 

The State Office of the Society 
sends out a return postage paid 
card, with requests for the So- 
ciety to send an application blank 
to the addressee. 


3. A letter from the State Presi- , 


dent has been sent to all regis- 
tered engineers, along with an 
velope, inviting the non-member 
to affiliate with the Society. This 
letter was sent late in July, and 
no knowledge of the results was 
available. 

4. The Milwaukee Chapter compiled 
a list of non-member engineers in 
its area, by Companies of employ- 
ment. Members in each company 
were appointed to a committee to 
contact these prospects and per- 
sonally invite them to affiliate. 


5. Wisconsin favors the formulation 
of a reciprocity standard by N.S. 
P.E. between all States, for the 
purpose of transferring member- 
ships between States. Illinois 
stated its policy of admitting such 
members, whose States had recip- 
rocal agreements with Illinois in 
the matter of Registration trans- 
fers. 


CORRECTION 


Articles were carried in the 
August and September issues 
of The AMERICAN ENGINEER 
about the Andrew Frazer re- 
port, entitled, “The Engineering 
Profession in Transition.” This 
report was prepared by Mr. 
Frazer under the direction and 
auspices of a subcommittee of 
the EJC Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Engineer. 
This subgroup is the EJC Com- 
mittee on the 1946 Survey of 
the Engineering Profession. 
Societies represented on both 
of these Committees are: (1) 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, (2) American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, (3) 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, (4) American Insti- 
tue of Electrical Engineers, (5) 
American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, 
and (6) the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


Reference to the fact that the 
report was prepared under the 
auspices of the ECJ Committees 
was inadvertently ommitted 
from the August issue of The 
AMERICAN ENGINEER and in 
citing the source in the Septem- 
ber magazine, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the American Insti- 
tue of Electrical Engineers were 
not mentioned as being mem- 
bers of the committees. The 
AMERICAN ENGINEER §ssin- 
cerely regrets these omissions 
which were certainly uninten- 
tional. 


Both of these articles were 
based on the 105 page booklet 
which was prepared by Mr. 
Frazer under the circumstances 
outlined above, and the charts 
which were reproduced in the 
articles were taken from the 
booklet. 


Copies of the complete study, 
The Engineering Profession in 
Transition, may be obtained 
from any of the societies which 
are members of the EJC Com- 
mittees. 


NSPE Appointee 


John B. Funk, NSPE member in 
Maryland, has just been named chief 
engineer in the Department of Public 
Improvments. 
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The Ladies 
and the Annual Meeting 


o the Editor: 

Ever since the Convention in At- 
anta last December, I have watched 
agerly for some account of the won- 
erful entertainment arranged by the 
rgia Society for their guests. 
The business angle was very ade- 
uately covered, but the “fun angle” 
las been sadly neglected. It is prob- 
bly very light-minded of me, but I 
0 feel that some appreciation should 
expressed for the thought and 
york that went into entertainment. 


raciously cared for,—with a lovely 
ashion Show and tea on one day, 
nd a luncheon and interesting sight- 
eeing tour on the second day. 
Then the buffet supper the first 
ight, at which we had an opportunity 
f getting acquainted, as well as the 
nusual entertainment provided by 
he well-known Graham Jackson got 
veryone off to a good start. 
After the dinner Friday night we 
hroughly enjoyed an exhibition of 
ok Dancing by the Promenade 
lub—and what was still more fun, 
ve also had a chance to join in the 
quare dances and reels—at least for 
s long as we had breath enough! 
The dinner Saturday night was al- 
0 most enjoyable, and at both din- 
ers we heard some very excellent 
alks of general interest. 
This covers only the high lights, 
ut every minute of our stay in At- 
anta was made most delightful by 
he thoughtfulness and kindness of 
e Georgia Society. 

Very sincerely yours, 

HELEN L. LAWRIE 

(Mrs. Ritchie Lawrie, Jr.) 


Why Not the United States? 
fo the Editor: 


As we know all forty-eight states 
how have some provision of legis- 
ation requiring the registration of 
tofessional engineers. 

Such legislative action was taken 
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trom 


whose letters are reproduced on this 
magazine’s policy to publish letters which it believes worth 
while, whether or not they agree with our opinions. 


The ladies were certainly most’ 


Neither THe AMERICAN ENGINEER nor the National Society 
of Professional Engmeers necessarily agrees with the com- 
ments, views, and opinions which are expressed by the writers 


ge. However, it ts the 


to protect the general public from 
a large number of persons calling 
themselves engineers who are not ef- 
ficient and to prevent the public’s 
paying large sums of money for con- 
struction while it has no protection 
against incompetence. 

Such legislation will not become 
fully effective until the Congress of 
the United States passes a suitable 
Act regulating the employment of 
engineers by the various agencies of 
government in Washington. 

If the forty eight states have found 
that it is proper to safeguard life, 
health and property by having en- 
gineers submit proper evidence of 
qualifications before permitting pro- 
fessional practice and granting regis- 
tration, why not the United States 
Government? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. MONTGOMERY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Education and Water Conservation 
To the Editor: 

There are two articles in the July 
number of the American Engineer 
that deserve close study and careful 
consideration. 

Dr. Harry T. Heald has dis- 
cussed the education of the En- 
gineer with the idea of such a broad 
base of usefulness, that no four or 
even six year course could be de- 
veloped to prepare the young en- 
gineer to measure up to the ideal. 

The high standard that the Doc- 
tor has ‘pictured cannot be obtain- 
ed in College, but the foundation 
can be so constructed that the 
young engineer can be inspired to 
use his college blue-print to con- 
tinue his studies for the fulfillment 
of his special mission in the ma- 
turing technological age of useful 
technical placement. 

Then there is the very interest- 
ing paper by Eng. Michael W. 


. Straus, concerning the Federal Re- 


clamation Service, that has evolved 


ditches to the present multiple 
purpose use of all phases of a com- 
plete water conseryation program 
for all the beneficial uses of con- 
trolled waters. 

These two papers are very much 
alike and yet so different. One is 
the theory of preparation, while 
the other is the practical applica- 
tion of all the theories and ideals 
that the university hinted at, plus 
the college-of-hard-knocks taught 
to the practicing engineer by his 
year after year experiences of 
solving human and technical prob- 
lems with mountain rivers and 
deserts as his teacher. These are 
the lessons that cannot be taught 
in the University. It has taken 
years of practical experience to 
evolve the criteria of the Multiple- 
purpose reservoirs. 

The natural engineers education 
is never finished, for every day he 
must study some new problem in 
order to progress with or keep in 
advance of the necessities of the 
expansion of technological devel- 
opment. 

The writer has spent fifty years 
in the study and practice of Water 
Conservation Engineering and 
holds a license in that Branch in 
the State of Ohio, yet our Uni- 
versities do not teach the branch 
of water conservation engineering 
and what a field that is for the 
young engineer that is now upon 
us. 

Yours, 

DAVID C. WARNER, 
Water Conservation Consultant, 
Ohio Dept. of Public Works, 


401 State House Annex, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Idaho Society Favors 
NSPE Affiliation 


The Southwest Idaho Section of 
the Idaho Society of Engineers has 
voted in favor of affiliating with 
NSPE, reports from the state in- 
dicate. 

This action on the part of the Sec- 
tion is the direct result of Executive 
Director Paul Robbins’ recent West- 
ern trip. During this trip Mr. Rob- 
bins addressed the Southwest Section 
of the Idaho Society and outlined the 
program and policies of NSPE. The 
vote was taken at the group’s May 
meeting. 

New officers of the Southern Sec- 
tion for the coming year are: Linn 
F. Erickson of the state Bureau of 
Highways, chairman; Clyde Humph- 
rey, Boise engineer, vice-chairman ; 


from the old pioneer diversion dam and Earl Haroldsen, secretary. 
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Member State Societies N. S. P. E. 
Officers and Directors 


Arkansas 


Max A. Mehlburger, Pres., 5417 Center- 
wood, LittleRock; L. N. White, Nat. Dir., 
1906 Main St., Little Rock; Victor C. 
— Sec., 329 Gazette Bldg., Little 

‘ock. 


Connecticut 


Clarence N. Wiley, Pres., Box 509, Mil- 
ford; James D. Skinner, 127 Collingwood 
Ave., Bridgeport; L. Morton Reed, Sec., 
42 Florence Ave., Devon. 


District of Columbia 


Herbert Manuccia, Pres. & Nat. Dir., 
3900 Mt. Vernon Ave., Pres. Gardens, 
Alexandria, Va; Charles H. Jennings, 
Sec., 3082 South Woodrow, Arlington, Va. 


Georgia 
Cherry L. Emerson, Pres., Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta; Wm. C. Cureton, Jr., Nat. 
Dir., Rt. 1, Rising Fawn; Charles E. Lay- 
ton, Nat. Dir., City Hall, Thomasville; Ray 
L. Sweigert, Sec., Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 


Illinois 
Duncan M. Campbell, Pres., Dept. of 
Highways, 160 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago; W. A. Oliver, Nat. Dir., 201 Engi- 
neering Hall, Urbana; H. E. Babbitt, Sec., 
204 Engr. Hall, Urbana. 


Indiana 


T. R. Jacobi, Pres., 5159 Carvel, Indian- 
apolis 5; M. W. Cameron, Nat. Dir., R.R. 
1, Box 105-A, New Augusta; J. B. Wilson, 
Ex. Sec., 10 West Ohio, Indianapolis 4. 


Kansas 


C. Y. Thomas, Pres., Box 604, Pittsburg; 
A. M. Meyers, Nat. Dir., K. C. Structural 
Steel Co., 21st & Met. St, Kansas City; 
E. E. Larson, Sec., Court House, Lawrence. 


Maryland 

Col. James A. Pratt, Pres., 310 Dixie 
Drive, Towson 4; Russell B. Allen, Nat. 
Dir., 4610 Hartwick Rd., College Park; 
Stewart W. Parker, Ex. Sec., 511 Murdock 
Rd., Baltimore 12; Dewitt Frank Swart, 
Sec., c/o Frank Schenuit Rubber Co., 
Woodbury, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


George E. Fox, Pres., Chapman Valve 
Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard; Wm. F’. Ryan, 
Nat. Dir., c/o Stone & Webster Gorp., 49 
Federal St., Boston; Robert A. Spence, 
Sec., Harvard University, Lehman Hall, 
Cambridge 38. 


Michigan 
Stephen .G. Szabo, Pres., General 
Motors Corp., Fisher Body Div., Detroit 
2; Ivan N. Cuthbert, Nat. Dir., c/o Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., 800 Marquette 
Bldg., Detroit 26; Donald E. Trefey, Sec., 
100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit. 


Minnesota 


A. M. Kircher, Pres., 415 Van Brunt St., 
Mankato; S. L. Stolte, Nat. Dir., 1437 Mar- 
shall Ave., St. Paul, 4; Hibbert Hill, Nat. 
Dir., 4512 Wooddale Ave., Minneapolis; 
Richard R. Price, Ex. Sec., 1000 Guardian 
Bldg., St. Paul 1; Gordon Bodien, Sec., 
1925 East 26th St., Minneapolis. 


Missouri 
C. G. Roush, Pres., 101 West llth St., 
Kansas City; Bruce Williams, Nat. Dir., 


P.O. Box 264, Joplin; H. J. Bruegging, Sec., 
P.O. Box 365, Jefferson City. 


Nevada 


A. J. Shaver, Pres., 209 S. 3rd St., Las 
Vegas; J. A. Tiberti, Nat. Dir., Box 1662, 
Las Vegas; E. E. Keller, Sec., P.O. Box 
882, Las Vegas. 


New Jersey 


Alonzo L. Jones, Pres., 6 Lawrence Ave., 
West Orange; C. George Krueger, Nat. 
Dir., 85 Van Reypen St., Jersey City 6; 
Joseph M. Cerreta, Nat. Dir., 163 W. Col- 
fax Ave., Roselle Park; Daniel M. Kramer, 
Nat. Dir., 107 S. Gerard St., Woodbury; 
Frank C. Mirgain, Nat. Dir., 208 Lawrence 
Ave., Highland Park; Merton S. Adams, 
Sec., 9 Oakland St., Trenton 8. 


New Mexico 


G. Perry Steen, Pres., c/o Univ. of N.M., 
Albuquerque; W. C. Wagner, Nat. Dir., 
c/o Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque (Box 
91); Walter K. Wagner, Sec., 1233 North 
Vassar, Albuquerque. 


New York 


Wm. H. Larkin, Pres., c/o B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Wm. H. Larkin, Nat. Dir; Wm. W. 
Perry, Nat. Dir., 76 Cleveland Ave., Bing- 
hamton; Gardner C. George, Nat. Dir., 
P.O. Box 591, Albany; George Barrows, 
Ex. Sec., 1941 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17. 


North Dakota 


Leslie A. French, Pres., 815 Eighth St., 
Bismarck; John B. Jardine, Nat. Dir., 1910 
First Ave. N., Fargo; George Neskey, 
Sec., Bismarck. 


Ohio 

John D. Coleman, Pres., 2520 Elsmere, 
Dayton; John F. Hale, Nat. Dir., 500 Mu, 
nicipal Bldg., Dayton; Lloyd A. Chacey 
Ex. Sec., 63 South High St., Columbus, 


Qklahoma 


L. L. Dresser, Pres., P.O. Box 25]8 
Tulsa 1; C. S. Worley, Nat. Dir., P.O 
Box 1439, Oklahoma City; W. E. Bleakley, 
Ex. Sec., 410 Commerce Exchange Bldg, 
Oklahoma City. 


Pennsylvania 


Leroy F. Christman, Pres. & Nat. Dir, 
101 Endlich Ave., Mt. Penn, Reading; J. 
J. Paine, Nat. Dir., 1430 N. Euclid Ave, 
Pittsburgh 6; Ray M. Fuller, Nat. Dir., 56 
North 16th St., Philadelphia 30; Milton D 
M. Peters, Ex. Sec., 25 South 3rd §, 
Harrisburg. 


Rhode Island 


Richard A. Phelan, Pres., 1063 Broad St, 
Providence; Henry Ise, Nat. Dir., 15 Slo 
cum St., Providence; Vincent DiMase 
Sec., 201 Dean St., Providence 3. 


Texas 


W. A. Rounds, Pres., 1710 Fair Bldg, 
Fort Worth; W. M. Andrews, Nat. Dir, 
904 ‘Union Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston; Rob- 
ert Coltharp, Nat. Dir., 108 E. 10th &, 
Austin; T. C. Forrest, Jr., Praetorian Bldg, 
Dallas 1; E. E. Rosaire, Nat. Dir., 366 
Ella Lee Lane, Houston; John J. Ledbetter, 
Jr., Ex. Sec., 504 Ewell Nalle Bldg., Austin 


Washington 
John O. Johnson, Pres., 1626 Calif. Ave. 
Seattle 6; James G. McGivern, Nat. Di. 
Gonzaga Univ., Spokane; DeWitt C. Grit 
fin, Sec., 717 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle 1. 


West Virginia 


Harry G. Kennedy, Pres., Kanawha Cod 
Operators Assn., Kanawha Valley Bldg, 
Charleston; P. K. Pierpont, Nat. Dir., 71 
College Ave., Bluefield; Ross B. Johnston, 
Ex. Sec., Kanawha Hotel, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 
Walter A. Peirce, Pres., Managef- 


Water Department, Racine; A. G. Behling 
Nat. Dir., 2326 S. 7th St., Milwaukee }} 
Prof. Ben G. Elliott, Nat. Dir., 2302 Com: 
monwealth Ave., Madison 5; O. J. Mueg 
ge, Sec., 656 Crandall St., Madison 5. 


Puerto Rico 


C. Calor Mota, Pres., c/o Univ. 0 
Puerto Rico, Mayaguez; Salvador Qu 
nones, Nat. Dir., 20 E. Leland St., Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Angel Silva, Ex. Sec., Dep 
of the Interior, Santurce 
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National and State Society News 


NEWS FROM THE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


as additional details regarding the 


Before you receive the November 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
the Washington office will mail to 
each member of the Society his bal- 
lot for the 
annual elec- 
tion of officers 
of NSPE. It is 
requested that 
each meniber re- 
fer to the Sep- 
tember issue of 
the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER for 
the nominating 
committee se- 
lections and their autobiographies. 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of NSPE a constitu- 
tional change was proposed. It is be- 
ing included in the ballot for vote by 
the NSPE membership. 


As has been mentioned in_ this 
column on several previous occasions, 
the Washington office is endeavoring 
to set up a membership record on ad- 
dressograph plates which will permit 
the tabulation of important informa- 
tion regarding the composition of 
NSPE. In order that this informa- 
tion may be complete and_ usable 
there will be enclosed with the ballot 
a Membership Data card. It is re- 
quested that each member fill out 
this card and return it with his bal- 
lot so that these records may be tab- 


| ulated as rapidly as possible. 


A new type ballot has been de- 
signed which permits more rapid 
counting and at the same time as- 
sures the members of a secret vote. 
This form of ballot also eliminates the 
necessity of one envelope, for each 
member, thus making an appreciable 
saving in the cost of balloting. 


Plans for the Annual Meeting 
Were discussed at some length at a 
recent conference between Mr. Ed- 
ward Nunan of Buffalo, General 
Chairman of Program Arrange- 
ments, President Ritchie Lawrie and 
the Executive Director. The Novem- 

r issue of the American Engineer 
will be the Convention issue and will 
tarry the complete program as well 
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meeting. Members will be interested 
to note that there will be a buffet 
get-acquainted supper on Tuesday 
evening, December 4th. 


The Board Meeting will occupy 
the entire day on December 5th, and 
December 6th is being devoted to the 
theme, ‘As Others See Us’. The 
morning session on Saturday, De- 
cember 6th, will be devoted to two 
outstanding speakers, one a top in- 
dustrial executive and the other a 
member of one of our sister profes- 
sions. The Saturday luncheon will 
have as its principle speaker an out- 
standing member of the Federal 
Government. The Saturday after- 
noon session will be devoted to the 
business necessary in the delegate’s 
meeting of NSPE. Colonel Harold 
Hoffman, Ex-Governor of New Jer- 
sey, will be the principle speaker at 


the annual banquet on Saturday 
evening. 
On Saturday, September 27th, 


your -Executive Director met with 
the Membership Chairmen of the 
States comprising the northeastern 
area. A report of this meeting is car- 
ried in greater detail in this issue of 
the magazine, (see page 7), but the 
enthusiasm of these gentlemen and 
the programs which they are pro- 
moting indicate that the influence of 
NSPE will be expanded for the wel- 
fare of the profession. The total 


Coming Events 
To Remember 


National Meetings 


December 4, 5 and 6. NSPE 
Annual Convention, Statler 


Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


State Meetings 
‘ October 24 & 25, N.Y. 
SSPE Autumn meeting, Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


membership of the National Society 
continues to increase at an encourag- 
ing rate, approaching 16,500 mem- 
bers at this writing. The effects of 
the membership campaigns have not, 
as yet, reached the Washington office 
and indications are that the report 
of the Membership Chairmen at the 
Annual Meeting will be most en- 
couraging. 

It appears that the Executive Di- 
rector will be traveling a good por- 
tion of October, visiting the Massa- 
chusetts Society, the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners, 
the Annual meetings of the Missouri 
and the West Virginia Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia Society 
will hold its first meeting of the new 
fiscal year on Monday, September 
22. This will be a business meeting 
and a full report on the present sta- 
tus of the D. C. Registration law is 
expected. 


More than 200 engineers, arch- 
itects, land surveyors, and industrial 
leaders, together with their wives, 
were guests of the Macon Chapter, 
Georgia Society of Professional En- 
gineers, at the Society’s first sum- 
mer meeting, held in Macon, Ga., 
August 15 and 16. According to En- 
gineer W. P. Kennard, chairman of 
the arrangements committee, this ini- 
tial summer affair was dedicated to 
promoting greater friendship and 
better understanding through two 
days of fun, good fellowship and 
sports. 


Every one of the ten chapters of 
the State Society was represented. 
Among those present were Cherry 
L. Emerson, President of G. S. P. E. 
and Dean of Engineering of the 
Georgia School of Technology; Eu- 
gene W. O’Brien, President of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers ; George H. Bond, past-pres- 
ident of the American Institute of 
Architects and vice-president of the 
Georgia Engineering Society; and 
Warren R. Neel, chief engineer of 
the Georgia State Highway Depart- 
nent. 


The meeting started on Friday af- 
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ternoon, August 15, with registration 
dt the Hotel Dempsey, followed by 
visits to points of interest in Macon 
and to some industrial plants. The 
tour covered the city auditorium, 
which has the world’s largest copper 
dome; Wesleyan College, the oldest 
women’s college in the world; Fort 
Hawkins, an Indian outpost in colo- 
nial days; and the Ocmulgee Indian 
ceremonial mounds. 


The evening program on Friday 
started off with a sumptuous dinner 
attended by almost 200 members and 
guests. Following this, Chapter Pres- 
ident Joel C. Beall introduced State 
President Cherry L. Emerson, who 
in turn introduced the guests of 
honor, Eugene W. O’Brien, George 
H. Bond and Warren R. Neel. Dean 
Emerson with great pride pointed out 
the progress made by the G. S. P. E. 
since its organization and how it has 
ten chapters today, was instrumental 
in getting state and Atlanta city au- 
thorities to pass up-to-date safety 
and fire codes, and was obtaining 
greater recognition from the public 
through appointment of members to 
state and local agencies. Mr. 
O’Brien, who had interrupted his 
tour of A. S. M. E. sections and 
meetings to be present, stated that 
the engineering profession is being 
united through the Engineers Joint 
Council, which has tackled some of 
the profession’s most complex prob- 
lems. 


Mr.’Bond indicated the great degree 
of cooperation existing between en- 
gineers and architects in Georgia and 
how it was resulting in higher stand- 
ards of construction and better and 
safer living for the citizens of the 
state. Mr. Neel, in his official ca- 
pacity as an official of the State of 
Georgia, thanked the Society and its 
chapters for their assistance in con- 
nection with highway work. He 
stated that the State, counties and 
cities were benefitting as a result of 
the work of G. S. P. E. 


Through the generosity of many 
of Macon’s industrial and retail es- 
tablishments, all sorts of prizes were 
then distributed by drawing to both 
ladies and gentlemen present. The 
affair was concluded with dancing. 


Early Saturday morning, August 
16, the ladies went on shopping tours 
while’ the men visited industrial 
plants. The Burns Brick Co. acted 
as luncheon host in its brickyard to 
more than 200 at an old-fashioned 
fish fry. Everyone partook of 
breaded fried fish, hush puppies, cole 
slaw, potatoe chips, bread and cokes. 
The group then drove in their cars to 
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the beautiful Idle Hour Country Club 
for an afternoon of golf, tennis, 
swimming and bridge. 


The two-day function was con- 
cluded on Saturday evening with a 
barbecue and entertainment on the 
lawns of the country club. Delicious 
Brunswick stew, barbecued beef, 
potatoe chips and refreshments were 
served. Mrs. Carl H. Schofield did 
a wonderful job as mistress of cere- 
monies in distributing prizes to the 
winners in golf and bridge. 


This first summer meeting proved 
to be such a success that already the 
Georgia members are talking about 
the 1948 affair, which the Savannah 
Chapter has offered to sponsor at Sa- 
vannah Beach. 


Members of Macon Chapter of 
G. S. P. E., who did such an excel- 
lent job on the 1947 Summer Meet- 
ing include Engineers Joel C. Beall, 
Orbie Bostick, Allen C. Brittain, Em- 
ory C. Council, Richard C. Cowan, 
Howard D. Cutter, Sr., Edmund W. 
Ellis, Ted R. English, T. D. Futch, 
Louis H. Graham, Henry Greene, 
W. K. Holt, T. Dennis Hays, W. H. 
Johnson, G. Paul Jones, Glenn W. 
Jones, W. P. Kennard, Wm. H. Kub- 
ler, Frank E. Lester, Albert W. 
McKay, A. L. Mullins, Cadesman 
Pope, Fenley Ryther, Carl H. Scho- 
field, T. J. Stone, F. Marvin Turner, 
Francis B. West, Jr., Howard White, 
Jr., T. H. Winchester, J. A. Wither- 
ington, and William A. Young, all 
of Macon; J. R. Curtis, Montezuma ; 
Louis Dozier and William L. Gar- 
rad, Dublin; Charles T. Edwards and 
Hugh C. Oxford, Monticello; Clar- 
ence D. Frobes, McIntyre; Leland 
I. Keefe, George E. McWhorter and 
E. W. Stembridge, Milledgeville ; 
James C. Mattox, Louisville; and 
Glen H. Peavy, Byron. 


Illinois 

The [Illinois Society has allotted 
$25 to each of its chapter member- 
ship chairmen for the purpose of en- 
tertaining prospective members at 
dinner meetings of the chapter. The 
money must be used to pay for the 
cost of the guests’ dinners and may 
not be used to pay for speakers, ex- 
penses of visiting officers, or for 
other purposes. If the program 
proves effective, the Society expects 
to continue it and possibly increase 
the funds allotted during coming 


years. 


A move is under way to form a 
chapter of the Illinois Society in 
Peoria—second largest city in the 
state. An organizational meeting was 


held on September 8. Many engi- 
neers engaged in the industrial plants 
of the city were present. 


New Jersey 


At the regular .Trustees’ meeting 
held in Trenton on June 20, President 
Jones appointed Engineer Richard L, 
Higgins chairman of a special com- 
mittee to meet with representatives 
of the Architectural profession. 
Other committee members are En- 
gineers Amos Dixon, Stephen Neg- 
rey, Daniel M. Kramer, and Edward 
Wickland. 


The overall purpose of the joint 
meeting will be to discuss amicably 
existing laws as they affect both 
professions . . . and where necessary 
to initiate remedial measures _ that 
will mutually benefit the two groups. 


x 


Existing laws in New Jersey, as 
they pertain to the filing of plans and 
specifications with officials of a New 
Jersey State Governmental Agency, 
do not recognize the seal of a Pro- 
fessional Engineer when the submit- 
ted plans are for construction or al- 
teration of New Jersey school build- 
ings. An NJSPE member has for 
some time endeavored to have such 
plans accepted because the work in- 
volved was basically engineering 
work. The New Jersey Society 
Headquarters made frequent con- 
tacts with responsible officials and 
was instrumental in securing an 
opinion from the Attorney General. 
The net result is that the particular 
engineer’s plans, insofar as they con- 
cern engineering work, have been 
ordered accepted and approved, and 
the work has already been started. 


* * * 


The New Jersey Engineer pub- 
lishes a regular column entitled Posi- 
tions Available and Positions Wanted. 
Within one week of the mailing of 
the July issue, a half dozen re- 
sponses from applicants and potential 


‘employers were received. The im- 


portance of utilizing State Society 
journals and Headquarters as such 
a clearing house cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


* * * 


The 1947 NJSPE Land Survey- 
ors’ Conference will be held in the 
early part of December. National 
Director Frank C. Mirgain as State 
Chairman promises a highly interest- 
ing agenda ... and as soon as tt 
crystallizes, more pertinent informa- 
tion will be forthcoming. 
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President Jones of NJSPE pre- 
sented a Chapter charter to President 
Perez H. Collins of the newly formed 
Delaware Valley Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers at the New Jersey 
Semi-Annual Meeting held in Tren- 
ton on September 20. The new chap- 
ter comprises the counties of Glou- 
cester and Salem. Ground work is 
now being done for the formation of 
New Jersey Chapters in Bergen, 
Morris, and Sussex Counties. 


* * 


The new NJSPE Salaries and 
Fees Schedule, published in the July 
issue of the New Jersey Engineer, 
has met with high commendation on 
all sides. It will soon be printed in 
pamphlet form. 


New York 


The Westchester County Chapter 
of the New York Society officially 
opened the 1947-48 season with a 
meeting September 23. Those pres- 
ent viewed a Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation film entitled “Radio 
Frequency Heating.’”’ The film dis- 
played techniques for induction heat- 
ing as applied to metals in such ap- 
plications as brazing, selective heat 
treating, case hardening, welding and 
forging. It also dealt wth dielectric 
heating which is applicable to non- 
conductors. 


* * 


The Monroe County Chapter of 
the New York Society met on Sep- 
tember 30 in Rochester. Mr. David 
B. Steinman, author of “The 
Builders of the Bridge,” the fasci- 
nating story of the Roeblings and 
their famous bridges, was the 
speaker of the evening. The program 
was divided into three parts: 


1. The experience of an author. 

2. The story of the book, illustra- 
ted with projected slides. 

3. The radio transcription of the 


Cavalcade of America radio drama 
based on the book. 

The radio transcription is a fore- 
taste of the drama of the movie 
version which is now being written 
from Dr. Steinman’s book. 


Ohio 


Mr. Paul Black, safety supervisor 
at the Lima plant of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, — will 
speak at Maumee Valley Chapter’s 
first meeting of the new season, to be 
held on Friday, Sept. 26th, with din- 
her starting at 6:30. Mr. Black is a 
well-known speaker in safety activ- 
ities throughout the state. 


Octorrr, 1947 


In conjunction with the talk will 
be the first showing in Lima, since 
its revision, of the sound film “Blue- 
print for Safety,” illustrating various 
features of the safety program at 
Westinghouse that have won national 
awards for the local branch. It is 
felt that a study of these methods 
will prove a challenge to many of 
our members and afford an oppor- 
tunity for them to compare and ap- 
praise the systems in use in their 
own organizations. 


Oklahoma 


Ralph Randall of Oklahoma City 
has been elected as the new Treasurer 
of the Oklahoma Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Mr. Randall’s selection is the re- 
sult of a special election held follow- 
ing the resignation of E. J. McCon- 
nell from the post. Mr. McConnell 
has moved to New York. 


Texas 


The Nueces Auxiliary to the Texas 
Society held its first regular meet- 
ing on Monday, October 6. Mr. 
Harry E. Graham, President of the 
Nueces Chapter was the guest 


speaker of the evening. 

This first ladies auxiliary of an 
NSPE member group, is located in 
Corpus Christi, Texas. It was er- 
roneously reported in the July 
AMERICAN ENGINEER that the group 
was headquartered in Nueces. It 
only derives its name from the 
county in which Corpus Christi is 
located, and shows its affiliation with 
the men’s chapter in this way. 


* * 


A. S. REYNOLDS 
ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
Electrical Engineers and Contractors 
8388 UNION STREET 
BROOKLYN 15. N. Y. 
Phone: SO uth 8-2110 


MUrray HILL 2-4971-4972 
WIELANDT CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Inc. 
MASON CONTRACTORS 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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‘GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES —ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U. 


““GUNITE” SAVES SEWER IN CANADA 


The pictures tell the story. A 6-months 
old concrete pipe sewer line at Owen Sound, 
Ontario, was found to be failing under 
earth load. The tests shown above were 
made and convinced the city officials that 
a reinforced “GUNITE” lining would cor- 
rect the trouble, and we did the job in 
1984. The sewer was 36” and 48” diameters 


and one-half mile long. 


“GUNITE” is ideal for lining and 
strengthening old brick or concrete sewers 
and has been widely used for this purpose. 


Our 72-page bulletin E2300 des- 
cribes scores of profitable uses of 
“GUNITE.” Write for free copy. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “CEMENT GUN‘ 
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ARCHITECTS!! 
ENGINEERS!! 


try 
CLODER’S 


FINE PAPERS 


53 
An inexpensive tracing paper, yellowish 
color for rough sketches in pencil, crayon 
or charcoal. Used by architects and en- 
gineers throughout the country. Standard 
roll is 42” by 650 yards—your cost, only 
$2.25 a roll. We will cut this roll to any 
size you want at no extra cost. 
No. 405 
Dalton Bond — medium weight — the 
— 100% rag bond tracing paper ever 


No. 406 
Same as No. 405 but a little heavier. 


Prices are the same for both weights. 
No. 405 Rolls Rolls 
and 406 36” 42” 
20 yds. $2.45 $2.75 
50” 5.50 5.95 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


CLODER 


“Your Supply Store" 


177 Broadway. N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
WO. 2-0453 


HOME LIGHTING KNOW-HOW 
i part of your job 
MR. ENGINEER! 
RESIDENTIAL 
LIGHTING 


by Myrtle Fahsbender 


' Director of Residential Lighting, Westing- 


house Electric Corp., Lamp Division, and 
Member, Illuminating Engineering Society 

Here is the most complete, useful, 
and interesting book ever published on 
home lighting—a really practical hand- 
book that makes clear every detail of 
lighting in homes and apartments, 
large and small. Facts, figures, tables, 
charts and details on every phase of 
arrangement and design. More than 
500 illustrations—269 big pages! 


Examine this Book FREE 


Let it prove its worth in your own 
hands! See how it puts at your 
command every practical fact and 
application of modern home light- 


ing. 
r- - -MAIL THIS COUPON— - - 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY ! 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of “RESIDENTIAL | 
LIGHTING.” Within 10 days I will either re- 
turn it or send you $10.00 plus postage. 


Am.E.—Oct. 1947 
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Syracuse 


OF 


CORPORATION 


New York 


5418 Post Road 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 


Telephone KI 9-8458 


New York City 


THE WIESNER-RAPP CO., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
of 


Chemical Processing Equipment 
| and 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 


company letterhead. 


Send Inquiries Direct to American Engineer, 
1359 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 


What’s New For Engineers 


Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. 
It would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


HELICOPTER DESIGNS 

A new booklet has been released 
containing three different designs for 
helicopters with manual and auto- 
matic blade pitch angle changing 
means. It is a 23 page 8 inches by 
11 inches booklet containing 10 draw- 
ings, which show the application of 
the principles to variable speed steer- 
ing and variable pitch steering of 
coaxial rotors, and to main and 


auxiliary rotors. 
For further information address Amer- 
ican Engineer, reference No. 1000. 


STEAM PURIFIER BULLETIN 

This Philadelphia Corporation has 
announced a new edition of its 12- 
page bulletin describing steam puri- 
fication units for the removal of 
moisture and solids in steam lines. 
On live steam lines the purifier pro- 
tects superheaters and turbines from 
slugs of water and boiler carryover. 
In exhaust and process steam lines, 


PRINTED BY WATKINS PRINTING CO., BALTIMORE 


it is utilized for removal of entrained 
oil and other solids that might other- 
wise render the exhaust steam un 
usable in plant heating or other appli- 
cations. Where steam demand varies 
over wide ranges in short periods 
slugs of water are frequently carried 
over into steam lines from the boiler 
steam-drum surface. Such an occuwt- 
rence will blow out the heads of 
engines and damage other types of 
steam-using equipment. Oil contamr 
inated engine exhaust can also be 
made usable in direct-contact 
deaerating feedwater heaters and als 
for various process uses. Applice 
tion data, hook-up diagrams, installa 
tion photographs, and accessory des 
criptions are all included. 

For further information address Amer 
ican Engineer, reference No. 1001. 

WATER SOFTENERS 

This Company has just brought up 

to date its existing data on the greet 
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and zeolite softening process and its 
own zeolite softening equipment in 
a new 20-page manual. The need for 
water softening and the various 
available methods of treatment are 
reviewed. Applications to boiler feed, 
water-jacketed equipment, and pro- 
cessing in specific industries such as 
food canning, textile, laundries, and 
institutions are briefly described. 
Three pages are devoted to the chem- 
istry of the process, including the 
softening, backwashing, brining, rins- 
ing and the complete regeneration 
process. Cutaway views aid in 
understanding the operation of the 
equipment. The use of multiple units 
is explained where the softening pro- 
cess cannot be interrupted for period- 
ic regeneration. A great number of 
installation arrangements are shown 
by means of line diagrams, wash 
drawings, and actual installation 
photographs. Complete dimensions, 
weights, and list prices are given in 
a two-page table. The last four 
pages are devoted to abbreviated 
descriptions of a “package-unit” 
greens and zeolite softener specially 
adapted for treatment of relatively 
small quantities of water. Flow rates, 
dimension data, and list prices are 
similarly given on this unit. 


For further information address Amer- 
ican Engineer, reference 1002. 


LININGS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
FURNACES 

Simplified methods of quickly de- 
termining the efficiency and econom- 
ics of various types of refractory lin- 
ings for industrial furnaces are con- 
tained in the reprint of a lecture 
given recently by the head of an im- 
portant Engineering and Service De- 
partment. 


For further information address Amer- 
ican Engineer, reference No. 1003. 


QUADRANT TYPE INDICATOR* 
A quadrant type dial indicator 
which has standard mounting dimen- 
sions is announced by this company. 
The instrument, designated as Mi- 
cronar, was designed by the manu- 
facturer to extend the field of ac- 
curacy which can be covered by a 
wholly mechanical dial indicator. It 
is thus suited for use on comparators 
and on fixtures for controlling espec- 
ally close tolerances. The instrument 
has an unusually high amplification 
ratio for an instrument of the dial 
indicator type. The scale of the 
English unit model is divided into 
0001 inches steps and in the central 
portion these intervals have been sub- 
divided to .00002 inches. Consistent 


tepeatability and accuracy in keeping 
* Items so marked are furnished by the editorial 
staff of the magazine Production Equipment. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 

Contracting and Consulting 


Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


cC.mM. HATHAWAY | 


epropuct peveopmenr Co"sulting Engineer 
@ PROJECT ENGINEERING @ PRODUCTION DESIGNS 
@ PLANNING @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL -- MECHANICAL -- ELECTRONIC 
facilities for research, model work & pilot manufacturing 
1315 $. CLARKSON STREET e DENVER 10, COLORADO 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for 
heavy engineering. Long span traffic 
and pedestrian overpasses, trestles, 
underground garages and tunnels, 
piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under 
pressure. 


Detailed design and field supervision. 
L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


with these fine divisions is offered. 
The effective range is .0018” inches, 
considered adequate for the fine 
checking for which the instrument is 
intended. The working advantages 
include the light weight hand which 
is instantly responsive and reaches 
its final position without noticeable 
fluttering. The dial is rotatable over 
a small angle by means of a fine ad- 
justing screw which facilitates setting 
the instrument to a standard. It is 
furnished with a sapphire tipped con- 
tact point for wear resistance. In 
addition to the English model there 
is available a metric mode! graduated 
in .00lmm and having a range of 
04mm. 

For further information address Amer- 
ican Engineer, reference No. 1004. 


NEW MILL MOTOR* 

A larger and more efficient arma- 
ture that fits within the limiting di- 
mensions of the motor frame, new 
roller bearings, and redesigned field 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


ENGINEERS 
Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Power Developments Subways 
Industrial Buildings Foundations 
Water Supply Dams 
Harbor Works Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 
Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Colombia 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Railroads Grade Separations 
Major Thoroughfares Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipal Works 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 


and Associates 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Con- 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiza- 
tions, Indutrial and Public Utilities. 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 
Design - Construction - Investigation 


Reports - Strengthening Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


coils make this new motor strong in 
its line of mill motors. This heavy 
duty type motor is available totally 
enclosed, protected self-ventilated or 
protected force-ventilated construc- 
tion. It is built in accordance with 
AISE standardized dimensions and 
incorporates the following features: 
split frame of cast steel; silicone 
insulated armature coil conductors; 
wedges of class B material to hold 
coils in slots; new roller bearing and 
bearing housing that eliminates need 
of thrust washer and collars; im- 
proved field coil insulation as well as 
the above mentioned features. It is 
available in sizes from 5 to 200 HP; 
in voltages of 230 and 550; and in 
AISE dimensions frames 602 to 618. 

For further information address Amer- 
ican Engineer, reference No. 1005. 
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e@ So clearly and unmistakably are draftsmen able to express their ideas on 
paper that their drawings have re-shaped the world. Through line, figure and 
symbol, draftsmen define the work to be done by the labor and machines of a 
nation. Assisting them to attain precision and clarity are drafting instruments 
that act almost as living extensions of their own hands...instruments that function 
figuratively as their partners in creating. 

For 78 years Keuffel & Esser Co. drafting equipment and materials have been 
partners, in this sense, in shaping America, in making possible its swift-moving 
highway traffic, its speed in conducting business, its victorious might in war 
...90 universally is K & E equipment used, it is self-evident that every engineering 

- project of any magnitude has materialized with the help of K & E. Could you 
wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of your own “drafting 
partners’? 

You will find special advantages, for example, in PHOENIX* Tracing Cloth, 
which K & E has made almost “ghost-proof.”’ Here is a cloth from which you 

can erase either pencil or ink lines without 
risking untidy “ghosts” on the prints, a 


pa ir tin ers in creating cloth practically immune to stains from 


eeethe world’s 
greatest highways 


perspiration and water. You can even 
soak it in water for ten minutes at a time 
without harm! For further details about PHOENIX* Tracing Cloth, write on your 
letterhead to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


*REG.U. 8S. PAT, OFF; 


best known 


calculators 


Drafting, Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 

Slide Rules, 

Measuring Tapes. 


rockets 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO 


NEW YORK - HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS » DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO 


EST, 1667 


a 


